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0 HAPPY MOTHERS WITH YOUR BABES! 


O happy mothers with your babes! 
How dare you be so glad, 

While round you other mothers’ babes 
Are hungry-eyed and sad? 


While, pillowed on your happy hearts, 
Your happy darlings sleep, 

Do you not hear starved children wail, 
And wretched women weep? 


The little ones who’re motherless, 
Do they not cry to you? 

The tears of mothers who’re bereft, 
Do you not hear them, too? 


Oh, hear you not the sighs of them 
Who watch the fitful breath 

Of new-born babes, well knowing life 
Is crueller than death ? 


While any woman’s heart doth break, 
While any child is sad, 
O happy mothers with your babes! 
How dare you be so glad? 
—Boston Globe. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Hon. James S. Clarkson, assistant Post- 
master-General under President Har- 
rison and first president of the National 
Republican Leagues of the United States, 
visited Colorado for the express purpose 
of studying the practical working of 
woman suffrage there. His report ap- 
peared Nov. 16, in the Iowa State Regis- 
ter, the leading daily paper of Iowa, of 
which he was formerly the editor. We 
give it in full this week, and we com- 
mend it to the careful consideration of 
our readers. Not only in Colorado, but 
in Wyoming, Illinois, Kentucky and New 
York, the women have been a power for 
good government in the recent elections. 


The Boston Traveller of Nov. 15 quotes 
from the article by Mr. Clarkson, and 
says: 

Such a declaration from such a quarter 
cannot be ignored. The example of Col- 
orado and the certificate of this influential 
witness have undoubtedly put woman suf- 
frage beyond the grip of the obstruction- 
ists in a number of States. 


2 
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Interesting and important State reports 
of annual meetings of the Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania and New York Woman Suf- 
frage Associations and of the National 
W.C. T. U. are all crowded out this week. 
But Mr. Clarkson’s letter will atone for 
the delay. 
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We announce, with great regret,the death 
of that noble woman and ardent friend of 
woman suffrage, Mrs. Rosa Miller Avery, 
of Chicago. A memorial notice will ap- 
pear next week. To her son and other 
relatives and friends, we tender the sor- 
rowful sympathy of suffragists every- 
where in our common loss. 


2 
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In Vermont, woman suffrage scored a 
point in the Legislature Nov. 15, and an- 
other advance step was taken toward 
giving women the right to vote in munici- 








pal elections. The House of Representa- 
tives was the scene of the triumph, and the 
victory is indicated by the vote of 120 to 
107 ordering the bill to a third reading. 


~~ 





The candidates of the Independent 
Women, Voters for the School Board en- 
dorsed by the Patriotic Orders and the 
Committee of One Hundred, are as fol- 
lows: George Z. Adams, 21 Maple Street, 
Roxbury; Samuel H. Calderwood, 2,512 
Washington Street, Roxbury; Jane K. 
Culver, 698 Tremont Street, now 13 
Arlington Street; Archibald T. Davison, 
392 Broadway So. Boston; Daniel El- 
dredge, Metropolitan Avenue, Roslindale ; 
John W. Field, 10 Melvin Avenue, Dor- 
chester; Frank M. Frost, Hotel Denmark, 
Dudley Street; Walter Gilman Page, 90 
Westland Avenue. Of these, Adams, 
Calderwood, Davison and Page have been 
adopted by the Republicans. 
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The Boston Republican municipal con- 
vention, at its meeting Nov. 20, refused 
to combine. It accepted the nomina- 
tions for school committee recommended 
by its sub-committee of 25, and declined 
to adopt the excellent nominations previ- 
ously made by the Independent Women 
Voters and the Committee of One Hun- 
dred. Four of the eight names nominated 
by the women were adopted, and four 
others were selected, one of whom, Mrs. 
Greene, is also nominated by the Demo- 
crats. This action may have serious re- 
sults. Experience has shown that these 
women voters and their friends control 
more than 30,000 votes in the city of Bos- 
ton. Their candidates are all Republi- 
cans, and eminently qualified for the 
position. To deliberately reject four of 
them not only endangers the election of 
four Republican candidates for school 
committee, but that of mayor and alder- 
men, when union would have ensured the 
success of the entire ticket. If Mr. Curtis 
is defeated, the responsibility will rest 
with the majority of the convention 
which ignored the general sentiment of 
the party by refusing to unite with this 
great body of influential and public-spir- 
ited citizens. 


<> 
or 





A similar refusal was made last year 
and caused the defeat of ex- Mayor Thomas 
N. Hart. Not that Mr. Hart was respon- 
sible for the action of the convention, but 
the Republican compromise with the 
Democrats on school committee made it 
impossible for the women voters to sup- 
port his candidacy with unanimity and 
enthusiasm. In the present case we know 
that Mr. Curtis has the esteem and confi- 
dence of the women voters. We believe 
that they will urge their friends, while 
voting the entire women’s ticket for 
school committee, to support the Repub- 
lican ticket for mayor and aldermen, not- 
withstanding the discourtesy of the Re- 
publican convention. But they cannot 
work for Republican success as they 
would have done if a union had been 
effected. " 

The Middlesex Women’s Club dedicated 
its new rooms in Lowell last Monday even- 
ing. A reception committee, consisting 
of Governor and Mrs. Greenhalge, Mayor 
Parkman, Mrs. D. 8S. Richardson, and 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, received members 
and visitors. Gov. Greenhalge made an 
excellent address, saying : 


The organization of clubs with such 
elevating purposes marks a new era in 
the solution of the social problem. There 
is an unfounded theory in the minds of 
rigid conservatives that an organization 
of this character detracts from proper 
attention to home life. It is not so. In the 
days of chivalry woman was exalted in a 
fantastic spirit, but the influence, even 
then, was for good. Those who dread these 
organizations for fear they may become 
woman’s rights affairs are narrow-minded. 
I am not here for the purpose of advocat- 
ing municipal suffrage or anything of a 
political aspect, yet [ look upon it as 

ossible that municipal reform and suf- 
rage for both sexes may go hand in hand. 
An organization of this character redounds 
to the good of humanity in its work of 
charity and education. A mighty ad- 
vance has been made by women in France, 
England and the United States during the 
past two decades, and the scope of 
woman’s power has been widened ma- 
terially in a practical and educational 
way. She is now master of intelleetual 
and moral efforts. It is not an invasion 
of masculine fields for women to develop 
science, art and literature; it adds grace 
and beauty to civilized conditions. The 
triumphs of material success are not the 
greatest ornaments of the proudest glories 
of our age. The evolution of womanhood 
is one of its gener results. When asso- 
ciations of this kind are inaugurated, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts cannot 
ignore them, therefore I am in full sym- 








pathy with the noble work upon which 
you have entered and I bid you success 
and godspeed. 
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The attention of Gov. Greenhalge has 
recently been called to an abuse in the 
matter of transporting insane patients, 
particularly women, from Boston and 
other points to Worcester. It is said that 
the patients have been transported in the 
smoking-cars of trains. To place a woman, 
especially when insane, to travel in a car 
filled with smoke seems decidedly inhu- 
man. After learning that this custom had 
been carried on for years, the matter was 
brought to the attention of the governor. 
The latter agreed that such treatment 
should not be tolerated and that a special 
car be supplied, if need be, for the trans- 
portation of insane patients. 

—or— 

In Trenton, N.J., Nov. 9, the Su- 
preme Court decided the Vineland School 
case, which involves the right of women 
to vote at school elections in that State 
under the statute. The court decides that 
‘school trustees are officers within article 
2, paragraph 1, of the Constitution, so that 
if they are made elective by the people, 
only males can vote for them.” The 
Opinion is by Justice Dixon, Justices 
Abbett and Reed concurring. The case 
was brought into court through a declara- 
tion by the county superintendent that 
the election of echool trustees in Vine- 
land last July is void because women had 
been excluded from voting. The county 
superintendent appointed a new board, 





, and the collector refused to honor war- 


rants issued by the old board. The de- 
cision compels the payment of the war- 
rants. 


or 


In Kansas the returns are now in from 
94 of the 105 counties. The 11 counties 
yet to hear from are in the western part 
of the State where the vote was small and 
will not greatly change the result. 293,- 
324 votes were cast for State officers. 
Only 202,131 voted on the suffrage amend- 
ment. Of these 85.472 voted for and 
116,653 against,showing a majority against 
the amendment of 31,175. 

SS a 

The county which cast the largest vote 
against suffrage was Sedgwick, which 
contains the city of Wichita. The vote 
was 4,496 against, and 1,994 for, a majority 
of 2,502 against the amendment. Leaven- 
worth County comes next with 3,108 
against and 1,342 for suffrage, a majority 
of 1,766 against. Wyandotte, Atchison 
and Bourbon counties, in which Kansas 
City, Atchison and Ft. Scott are situated, 
also gave big majorities against the 
amendment, and Shawnee (Topeka) is well 
up toward the head of the list of oppos- 
ing counties, with a majority of 1,259 
against. 
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Twenty-one counties gave majorities 
for suffrage. Cowley heads the list with 
500. All the others give small majorities 
for the amendment. The counties which 
gave majorities for suffrage are: Stevens, 
Stanton, Sherman, Seward, Scott, Ness, 
Meade, Logan, Kiowa, Kearney, Jewell, 
Haskell, Edwards, Graham, Clark, Co- 
manche, Cowley, Finney, Greeley, Grant 
and Hamilton. 





At first sight 31,000 adverse majority 
seems discouraging. But compare it with 
1867, when suffrage received only 9,500 
out of 31,000 votes cast. Our adverse 
majority now is only 16 per cent. of the 
votes;cast on the amendment,and a change 
of 8 per cent. would have carried it. It is 
only 11 per cent. of the votes cast for 
State officers. One-third of the 91,000 
men who did not vote either way, had 
they voted for the amendment, would 
have turned the scale in its favor. And 
such was the bitterness of party feeling 
that it is possible 31,000 Republican suf- 
fragists refrained from voting in favor, 
because it had received the Populist en- 
dorsement. 

But the principal factor in the defeat 
was a widespread discontent with consti- 
tutional prohibition. This united the 
saloon element against it and prevented 
the Republicans from endorsing it. Inthe 
city elections for the past seven years, 
women have voted in the cities for ‘‘en- 
forcement,”’ and have thereby aroused 
bitter enmities. And it is the cities that 
have defeated us. It is the experience of 
Washington Territory and Rhode Island 
over again. But we may say of woman 
suffrage, as was said of an eminent 
statesman by one of his ardent supporters, 
‘*We love it all the more for the enemies it | 
has made.” Such a defeat is a guarantee | 








of final triumph, for it identifies our cause 
with the moral forces which are the basis 
of good government. 
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We await with interest the relative 
figures of votes of Republicans and Popu- 
lists on the amendment. Cowley County, 
which heads the list for woman suffrage 
with 500 majority, is a strong Republican 
county. The Republicans this year carried 
that county for every State and county 
officer by large majorities. 
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The Texas Woman’s Equal Rights 
Association will begin a propaganda for 
woman suffrage with the new year. Miss 
Anthony has been invited to visit the 
State upon an organizing tour. She will 
speak in Paris, Benham, Denison, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Hillsboro, Waco, Taylor, 
Austin, San Antonio, Houston, and Gal- 
veston. Rev. Anna Shaw and Mrs. Chap- 
man-Catt will probably accompany her. 
Texas is the first Southern State which 
has invited Miss Anthony for organizing 
purposes. The Atlanta Convention of the 
National-American Association occurs in 
February, and she will go thither from 
Texas. 
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The Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs recently organized in Chicago met 
under very promising auspices, Nov. 16, 
appealing to a large constituency of 
women all over the State. The Municipal 
Order Lexgue of Chicago, the National 
Jewish Council of Women, the Catholic 
Women’s League, and countless other 
women’s clubs are falling into line, ap- 
preciating the value of codperation and 
cordially responding to the Federation 
idea, which is growing fast all over the 
country, and indeed all over the worid. 
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Heiresses have ideas, and their views 
are often different from what one would 
expect. It is said that Miss Gertrude 
Vanderbilt leads a little radical coterie 
styled ‘‘The Downtrodden,” opposed to 
great aggregations of wealth, and very 
socialistic. 


a ee 

The need of women as voters in order 
to maintain good government is strikingly 
shown by the fact that the Republican 
majorities this year are almost wholly due 
to the absence of Democrats and not to 
any marked increase in Republican votes. 
This diminution is only temporary. The 
N. Y. Nation says: 


It was not more Democrats at the polls 
that gave Cleveland his great majorities in 
1892 as compared with 1888, but fewer 
Republicans. In like manner it is already 
clear that what has given the Republicans 
a two-thirds majority in the next House is 
not -~ 4 swelling of the Republican vote, 
but only the shrinking of the Democratic 
vote. The lesson of these two elections 
ought not to be mistaken by the victorious 
party. The country has not declared for 
the Republicans; it has simply declared 
against the Democrats. What the voters 
will do two years hence depends upon the 
developments of the next two years. If 
the Republicans are to win in 1896, they 
must show between now and then that they 
deserveto win. Party ties no longer bind 
members of either political organization 
to its support unless they are convinced 
that it ought to be supported. A more 
fortunate state of things for the country 
could not be imagined. 

No political reform can be permanent 
without a reform in the constituency. If 
reformers mean business, they must give 
the ballot to women who can read and 
write. 


> 





The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union will have a valuable course of 
ten lectures on Topics of the Day, by 
Miss Edith M. Chase, beginning November 
23, at 7:30. The lectures are on alternate 
Fridays. Course tickets, $1; single lec- 
tures 15 cents. Free to members. On 
Monday evenings the business agency is 
free for French conversation. 
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MRS. GREENE FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Allow me to express the great pleasure 
with which the nomination of Mrs. Mary 
A. Greene for the school committee must 
fill all who have ever worked with her on 
any public duty. She is a woman of 
much cultivation, great energy and organ- 
izing ability, advanced ideas, and entire 
courage; all these being combined with a 
sunny disposition and winning manners. 
Her knowledge of art will enable her to 
render important aid in that difficult de- 
partment; while her admirable success in 
training her own children is the best 
guarantee of her power of service to the 
children of others. T. W. H. 

Cambridge. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE is filling 
lecture engagements in Michigan. 

Mrs. CATHARINE L. STEVENSON, well- 
known in Boston as a speaker, writer and 
worker in temperance causes, has been 
elected corresponding secretary of the 
National W. C. T. U. 

PROFESSOR ELLEN M. RICHARDS, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, is to give a lecture on ‘*House- 
keeping in the Nineteenth Century,” be- 
fore the Buffalo (N. Y.) Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union on Dec. 4. 


Miss ELIZABETH POLHEMUS, a bright. 
young California woman, about twenty 
years of age, is qualifying herself asa 
pilot for ocean vessels entering the harbor 
of San Diego. In eight months she ex- 
pects to pass the required examination. 

Miss LELIA H. WATERHOUSE, of Ra- 
venswood, Ill., completed, Oct. 15, a lec- 
ture tour through Maine, her native State, 
the marked success of which shows that 
she is not without honor in her own coun- 
try. Her talks on the Chicago Congress 
of Religions, the Epworth League work, 
and other topics, are reported to be highly 
entertaining and instructive. 

KATE FIELD has been decorated by the 
French Government for her literary ser- 
vices. She has received an official com- 
munication from the French ambassador, 
Patenotre, informing her that his Govern- 
ment has conferred upon her the ‘‘Aca- 
demic palm,” instituted to recompense 
artists and authors. She has been named 
“‘Officier de l’Instruction Publique.” 

Miss CoMsTOcK, of Green Castle, Mo., 
is probably the youngest bank officer in 
the country. She entered the bank at 
Green City in March, 1889, as assistant 
cashier and bookkeeper, and proved her- 
self so efficient that when the owners of 
that bank organized another at Green 
Castle, in September, 1892, they made 
Miss Comstock president of the old bank 
and cashier of the new one. 


ALICE B. StockHam, M. D., has met 
with phenomenal success as a publisher. 
Her book, ‘'Tokology,” has taught multi- 
tudes how to avoid suffering and secure 
health. Agents, after years of service, 
continue to report testimonials of its 
merit, and to send in large orders. She 
has reccntly issued a new volume, ‘*Kora- 
dine,” the purpose of which is helpfulness 
in development of body, mind and soul. 
It is a fascinating story of intrinsic value. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH DURLEY, of Hennepin, 
Ill., exercised at the last election, Nov. 6, 
the limited suffrage right given her by 
the laws of that State. Mrs. Durley is 
in her eighty-fifth year, but she walked 
briskly to the polls and after casting her 
ballot did some needed shopping. As she 
went home and spent the rest of the day 
in hemstitching a table cloth, it is augured 
that she in no wise unsexed herself. No 
one was better pleased to see Mrs. Durley 
vote than was her venerable husband, Mr. 
Williamson Durley, who has been a 
staunch and life-long advocate of woman 
suffrage as well as of other reforms. 


Mrs. A. J. PEAVEY, the newly-elected 
State Superintendent on the Republican 
ticket in Colorado, was born in Westmin- 
ster, Mass., and lived there till she was 
sixteen, when she removed to Racine, 
Wis. She finished her education at the 
latter place under the celebrated Prof. 
McMynn. After leaving school she taught 
for a period of ten years in both Michigan 
and Wisconsin, was principal of two dif- 
ferent schools, and made a reputation by 
successfully teaching in a school which 
had driven out the man who preceded her. 
She was married in 1861 to Lyford Pea- 
vey, who volunteered almost immediately 
after the wedding, and died in the first 
year of the war from exposure in the ser- 
vice. After teaching school Mrs. Peavey 
owned and managed a bookstore in Racine 
for eight years. She then took an inter- 
est in and part management of the Racine 
Advocate, following this by the ownership 
of the Shawano County Journal. Twelve 
years ago she went to Colorado to care 
for an invalid sister and an only daughter. 
The Denver Woman Voter says of Mrs. 
Peavey: ‘‘She is known as a woman of 
remarkable strength of character. Her 
excellences were clearly manifested in the 
positions she has recently filled in the 
State and County Republican committees, 
Strength without bitterness, and firmness 
without animosity have characterized all 
her conduct in her stand for good govern- 
ment. Her nomination, by acclamation, 
was a political necessity. Her election 
will bring to the office administrative 
ability of a high order.” 
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FRANCES WILLARD ON WOMAN B8UF- 
FRAGE. 


Frances E. Willard, on Friday, Nov. 16, 
in her address at the National W. C. T. U. 
Convention in Cleveland, spoke strongly 
for woman suffrage. She said: 

The leading liquor pees of California 
recently stated that the chief menace of 
“the trade’’ is the woman suffrage agita- 
tion. It takes the position that women 
are persistent in any cause that pertains 
to the well-being of their children, and 
that for this reason those whose money 
is invested in the liquor traffic must keep 
down these wild and rampant efforts to 
admit women to the government. The 
influence of the liquor trade last spring 
defeated the municipal suffrage bill which 
had already passed one branch of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and those 
who understand the true inwardness of 
the Tammany Ring can explain the de- 


feat of the proposed provision of the Con- | 


stitutional Amendment in New York ad- 
mitting women to the franchise. Io the 
face of such an organized and stubborn 
opposition the only wonder is that we 
secured so many votes— fifty-eight in 
favor, ninety-seven sgainst. All honor 
to Susan B. Anthony and her devoted 
associates for the zeal and intelligence 
with which they canvassed the State, 
rolling up a petition of more than 600 000 
names ; and all honor to our Mary T. Burt 
and her white-ribbon cohorts who worked 
for the suffrage cause with might and 
main. . 

Who are against the ballot for women? 
Always the saloons, the gambling: houses, 
the haunts of infamy, the ignorant, the 
foreigners newly arrived. Besides these, 
of reputable people, certain ecclesiastical 
classes and conservative temperaments. 
While we entertain towards the latter the 
fame respect and good-will that we de- 
sire them to show to us, theirs is a case 
of ‘‘\dog Tray in bad company,” and they 
will not be exalted in their own opinion 
when the next generation takes account 
of those who have prepared the way for 
its higher outlook and broader opportu- 
nity. 

To reading the vivid letters of Marian 
Harland, now in Palestine, I have been 
strongly impressed by the reasons given 
by Moslem husbands for not allowing 
their wives or daughters to attend the 
missionary schools. The native Chriz- 
tians say that the secret of this distrust 
is ‘the fear lest the Christian religion will 
make their wives and daughters independ- 
ent.” The children’s hospital in Jerusa- 
lem is one of the noblest monuments of 
Christian enterprise, and the physician at 
its head said to Marian Harland: ‘In 
the Moslem’s opinion the most mischievous 
idea that could get possession of the mind 
of his wife or daughter would be a belief 
in the equality of the sexes. Whatever 
tends to overthrow the tenet of mascu- 
line sovereignity is a direct blow at the 
Mobammedan religion, hence the woman 
who has an individuality of her own is 
dangerous.” 

All the arguments against the individ- 
uality of woman in finance, education, 
law and government are based on this sel- 
fishness of the dominant sex. It is greatly 
softened by Christianity, but it is still 
there, even as selfishness lies at the core 
of every human heart except as the Holy 
Spirit melts it away, and it is not unjust 
or unkind to hold that since the spirit of 
dominance is the supreme form which 
selfishness has taken in the heart of man, 
he should be most of all alarmed lest his 
sway, which has continued from imme- 
morial and traditional sges over the 
woman at his ide, should be abolished. 

But there is no philosophical reason 
why any well-doing adult human being 
should be in any wise subject to any 
other, and whoever desires such sub- 
jection is either consciously or otherwize 
under the control of the spirit of se)fish- 
nees rather than the spirit of God. 

Those who fear lest a separate order, 
popularly known in England as the ‘“‘new 
women,’ should be developed by the 
emancipation now going forward so 
rapidly, should remember that when 
women participate equally with men in 
making the laws, the present stress of 
thought and work laid upon those who 
lead the movement, will be taken off; for 
‘tone woman will have become a thou- 
sand,” and the home life of women will 
take on a nobler significance, and acquire 
a deeper strength and enrichment than it 
has ever known or could know while 
women were uneducated and narrow. The 
difference is like that between a muni- 
cipality in which officers duly appointed 
for that purpose are active in the enforce- 
ment of law, as contrasted with a muni- 
cipality in which these officers make no 
effort to enforce the laws, and a citizens’ 
committee is organized which does what 
it can to secure such enforcement. We 
have now all over the country committees 
of women, for that is what the Woman 
Movement amounts to, who are endeavor- 
ing to change the laws so that they may 
bring to bear their opinion and sentiment 
against the enemies of home—at the point 
where an opinion and a sentiment can pass 
into a law with an officer behind it. When 
this is done, exceptional women will be- 
come the home women of the better time. 

I wish that instead of using the term 
**Woman’s Rights Woman,” which is 
drastic and aggressive, we might say, 
‘‘The Awakened Woman.” She is to-day 
the leader of her sex, because she has 
answered to the call, ‘‘Arise, wake out of 
sleep; hear my voice, ye careless daugh- 
ters!” A leading thinker, a man of strong 
character and wide observation, said to 
me: ‘Try to get women to think—to be 
less frivolous, less occupied with trivial 
subjects, more earnest, larger - minded, 
more devoted to general ideas.” And I 
thought, what must be the weariness of 
life to such a man if, on returning to his 
home, be found that the rim of a tea-cup 
or the circumference of a thimble were 
‘emblems of the circuit of talk. We 
women have not thought enough about 
ute dwarfing of m'rd and character that 





has come to men throughout the ages from 
the pitiably narrow converse of the fire- 
side. Going my way in life alone, so far as 
the natural companionship to which we are 
all born is concerned, the concept of the 
human question comes to me most naturally 
under the thought of a true comradeship, 
in which reciprocity of thought, affection, 
and purpose should be combined into that 
triple cord that holds two human beings 
more strongly than bands of steel or 
sanctities of Church or State. But the 
awakened woman who begins to see that 
the whole realm of thought is her heritage 
and the entire world of power her king- 
dom, can only hope to see her ideals real- 
ized through the enlistment of the average 
woman. She is the key to the position. 
For the abstract principle of justice on 
which the woman question is really based, 
the average woman does not care a far- 
thing; while, forthe sake of justice ia the 
concrete, she often plays the part of 
heroine. If she thought she ought to 
want the ballot, she would seek it with 
persevering zeal; but she honestly be- 





lieves that it is more womanly to cry out 
against it. She has been told this from | 
press and pulpit since her earliest recol- | 
lection, and she has learned the sama 
doctrine from ‘ther husband at home.” 
The Average Woman is often a member of 
the church, and, like the rest of us, falls 
into the error of confounding the huzks of | 
Christ’s Gospel embodied in theology with 
its kernel embodied in the Golden Rule; 
she is devoted and good and conventienal ; 
she usually has a home of her own, and 
her favorite end of all controvérsy is, “I 
have all the rights I want.’’ She is (like 
some others) disgusted with the ‘wo- 
man-novel,” and not too well pleased with 
ag ee women—at least, not until she 

as had the happiness of hearing them; 
after that, she says: ‘’ With all thy faults 
I love thee still.” She is attractive, kindly, 
and well meaning, but dreads ‘the speech 
of people.’’ She is not clear concerning 
cause and effect in politics and law; but 
she must be if women are to win the 
ballot. She has not studied Frances 
Power Cobbe on the ‘'Duties,’’ nor John 
Stuart Mill on the ‘‘Subjection of Wom- 
en;” she could not for the life of her 
state the theory of evolution, or Henry 
George’s heavenly vision of the Single 
Tax; but this same Average Woman has 
a lot of hard sense in her head, and who- 
ever counts her out, let not the progres- 
sive women do so, She is not imaginative, 
and if she believes in politics at all, it will 
be decidedly ‘practical politics,” and she 
must be shown that as it is impossibl. for 
man to ‘‘represent’”’ woman when the tax- 
gatherer comes round, and when the 
policeman escorts her to jail, or the hang- 
man to the gallows, so he cannot ‘‘repre- 
sent” her in the drawing up of the laws 
through whose working these penalties 
fall to her, lot. 

In America, Australia and New Z:a 
land, the Average Woman has rallied to 
the polls to vote against the saloon, 
against the gambling-house and den of 
vice. In the nature of the case she can 
be counted on to stand with practical 
solidarity against this trinity of evils that 
forms the fortress of temptation to her 
children. She is perfectly ‘clear in her 
mind” that no one has a right to set these 
institutions along the streets in neigh- 
borly nearness to her home, and if the 
power is given her, she will remorselessly 
drive them off the pathways frequented 
by herself and little ones. There is no 
lever so long by which to lift the Average 
Woman above her prejudices as that of 
the reforms that tend to safeguard those 
to whom she has given birth and being. 
Here we have solid ground to stand upon. 
An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory, 
and the testimony of Sir John Hall, Ex- 
Premier of New Zealand, and of Mrs. 
Sheppard, superintendent of the Fran- 
chise Department in the W. C. T. U. of 
that colony, abundantly proves that with 
the slogan, ‘Down with the Dramshop,” 
we can win the adhesion to the woman’s 
vote of the Average Woman, and that 
means the Average Man in whose ballot 
lies the promise and potency of all things 
govermental that we seek. 

Many other considerations might be 
adduced to show that the moral destiny 
of women is always, and must be in the 
nature of the case, that of comforter, 
counsellor, and conserver of the most 
sacred forces that centre in childhood and 
the home. And I believe that in the larger 
home of Society and Government these 
powers will be most benefizently exercised 
to help bring in the reign of universal 
peace, purity, and brotherhood. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

To-day a woman can take out an in- 
surance policy at the same rate as a man, 
but ten years ago she could find only one 
or two companies in the United States 
that would insure her on any terms. In- 
deed, most companies discriminate in 
some way against women even now; most 
usually by charging an extra premium, 
sometimes as high as five per cent., and 
by limiting the amounts for women under 
fifty. One company, however, has dis- 
covered that women are quite as good 
risks as men, and the history of its con- 
cessions, as the most friendly to women 
patrons, will illustrate what progress 
women have made in the field of in- 
surance. 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
one of the oldest and most reliable com- 
panies, has insured women for many 
years, but only about ten years ago did it 
cease to charge an extra premium. Now 
it insures them at all ages at the same 
rates as men for amounts ranging as high 
as $5,000 to $20,000, according to age, for 
those over twenty-one years old. It 
makes no distinctions regarding the mar- 
ried, unmarried, or self-zupporting condi- 





tion of the applicant. It has now $500,000 
on women in Boston and its vicinity. 
Last year it paid out $70,000, on endow- 
ment and life policies taken by twenty 
women. It has a particular form of en- 
dowment policy which is becoming spe- 
cially popular with women. By this the 
holder receives a bond with the life in- 
surance policy, and pays for it in as many 
annual instalments as may be desired! 
then any kind of new arrangement can be 
made, from receiving a cash payment to 
securing an annuity for life. It is inter- 
esting to note that this company, so 
liberal to women, has the most strong ex- 
ceptions against gamblers and al! those 
personally engaged in the liquor traffic. 
There are probably twenty-five times as 
many women holding policies in regular 
life insurance companies to-day, as there 
were ten years ago. New York women 
have been quite forward in the matter, 
and it is estimated that there are now, 
altogether, more than a thousand who 
carry as much as $25,000 each. The 
largest amount carried by one woman is 
$300,000 on Mrs. Hearst, wife of Senator 


Hearst, of California. 
ONE OF THE INSURED. 
Boston. Mass. 
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EDUCATION AND CHARITY FOR WOMEN 
IN ATHENS, 


ATHENS, Noy. 1, 1894. 
Editors Woman’ s Journal: 

There are two fine institutions which 
do much to further the interests of women 
in the famous Grecian capital. It is so 
natural to associate Athens with a past 
glory, and therefore with retrogression, 
that it isa surprise to meet with modern 
institutions of such excellence as the 
Arsakion and the Ouvroir des Femmes 
Pauvres. The former is an unusual and 
most successful combination of a board- 
ing school, private day school and high 
school on an extraordinarily large scale; 
for tLe scholars, all told, number nearly 
seventeen hundred. ‘The needs of so vast 
an undertaking are amply filled by the 
spacious building, which was founded by 
a generous Greek in 1836, and has since 
been largely supported by donations, the 
boarders paying but one hundred, and the 
day scholars thirty-five francs a month. 
An air of neatness and order prevades the 
whole structure, which is of stone, with 
bare, austere walls. In that part of the 
building frequented by the day scholars, 
and which is at the same time the home 
of a large number of girls, is a pretty 
chapel, a good library, a room full of 
scientific instruments, another where 
courses in dressmaking take place, and 
a wing which answers the purpose of a 
school for music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Drawing and painting are 
poorly taught, no freehand work being 
required. Although the curriculum in- 
cludes the study of the French language, 
all the lectures and lessons on the sciences, 
history and literature are given in the 
soft and melodious Greek, to which it is 
a pleasure to listen, even without under- 
standing what is said 

The scholars, who belong exclusively 
to the middle class, are orderly and at- 
tentive pupils, but unprepossessing in 
appearance. There are few bright and 
fewer pretty faces to be seen; the almost 
entire absence of blondes is most striking, 
and the cast of features is decidedly Jew- 
ish in character. The unhealthy, sallow 
complexions are no doubt in part due to 
the fact that the windows in all the 
class-rooms are kept hermetically sealed. 
In the dormitories, however, which accom- 
modate from fifteen to thirty girls, the 
windows are left open all day. These 
lofty rooms are even barer than hospital 
wards, for there is not so much as a chair 
to be seen. 

A short distance from the great Acro- 
polis, and almost opposite the mighty 
pillars of the Jupiter Temple, stands a 
modest looking building which gives em- 
ployment to, and thereby saves from 
want four hundred women and girls. 
The Ouvroir des Femmes Pauvres—half 
factory, half school as well—has existed 
for twenty years. It was first organized, 
and has since been managed and directed, 
wholly by women. It isa charity only, 
inasmuch as it furnishes so many poor 
and ignorant women with the means of 
learning how to gain a livelihood, and the 
opportunity of doing so as soon as this 
has become possible; for the various use- 
ful and ornamental things manufactured 
in the building fiad a large sale. 

The visitor is first ushered into the 
sales and exhibition department, which is 
very like those of the American Women’s 
Exchanges, and presided over by ladies 
who are indefatigable in showing the dif- 
ferent articles and explaining how they 
are made. There are rugs and carpets, 
indestructible but hideous; characteristic, 
many-colored Greek table-covers; pretty 
silk goods, both plain and fancy; silk and 
cotton crépes; muslins with silk stripes; 
soft scarfs of exquisite shades; gauzy 
handkerchiefs with borders equally delicate 
in color, and with ‘‘Athens’’ embroidered 
in Greek letters in the corner; embroid- 
eries of all kinds, and a very large dis- 








play of most beautiful underwear. These 
daintily stitched and embroidered gar- 
ments, with their pretty ribbons and 
laces, have a truly Parisian air and are 
much in demand for trousseaux. 

The other rooms on the ground floor 
are given up to the manufacture of ma- 
terials, which are spun and woven with 
incredible rapidity and skill by young and 
old. Hand and treadle machines are used 
throughout, except in the room where 
bright silks for the fabrics are spooled by 
machinery. On the upper floor, more 
goods are manufactured; but the chief 








industry is the cutting and making of , 
| better in the State, isa woman, and g0 ig 


underwear. 

Small children are taught how to hem and 
tuck in one room, older little ones embroider 
the initials on the handkerchiefs, while the 
| girls who have become skilled work women 

make whole garments under the super- 

vision of one or two teachers and matrons. 
| Then there are rooms where the carpets 


ee 
the library from the beginning of its 
history. 

-Mr. Safford was the brother of Dr. Mary 
J. Safford, of Boston, well known to 
many Boston people, and to readers of the 
JOURNAL, who will be interested to know 
that she left a valuable collection of coing 
and curios from ail countries to the Cairo 
library museum. To this collection and 
the pictures in the library, Mrs. Safford jg 
constantly adding. The whole building 
is an exponent of the generosity and 
energy of a woman, and the centre of g 
great moral force in this community. 

The librarian, than whom there is none 


the janitor. The Woman's Club, by the 
courtesy of the men on the Bodard of 


| Directors, has full control of the building, 
| The Club meetings, literary and musical 


| and table-covers are made, twelve-year | 


| old girls and old women working side by 
| side, as in the other manufacturing de- 
partments. The countenances of all the 
workers verify the assertion of the prin- 
cipal that they are not only industrious, 
but thoroughly good women and girls. 
However busily at work, they always find 
time to greet the stranger with a friendly 
smile or nod; and although they are all 
of the lower class, the girls are brighter 
looking and more comely than the pupils 
of the Arsakion. Indeed, there are some 
strikingly beautiful faces with classic 
features, and coloring as dark and rich as 
that of the Italian maidens. There are 
one or two little boys among the workers, 
who exhibit their handiwork with much 
pride. Work b2gins at eight and con- 
tinues until noon, when a simple but 
hearty dinner of soup, meat and vegeta- 
bles is to be had for the trifling sum of 
fifteen centimes, after which work goes 
on again till five. he wages vary accord- 
ing to the amount an? quality of the 
labor, but the highest do not exceed five 
drachmas, which is less than half a dol- 
lar, owing to the depreciation of paper 
money. Fortunately the cost of living 
in Greece is correspondingly low. 
HELEN ELISE VILLARD. 
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CAIRO LEADS GALENA. 


CarRoO, ILL., Nov. 1, 1894 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

My attention has lately been called toan 
article in the JOURNAL, dated Oct 6, en- 
titled ‘‘Honor to Four Women,” which 
stated that Galena possessed the distinc- 
tion of being the first city in Illinois to 
have women appointed as directors of the 
public library, and that a law had been 
enacted at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture for the support of a public library in 
any city by a certain per cent. of taxation. 

While honoring Galena highly for this 
evidence of her wise public spirit, and not 
desiring in any way to detract from that 
honor, it is only simple justice to state a 
fact of which the J OURNAL was cognizant 
some years since, that twelve years ago, 
in 1882, the city of Cairo, Iil., by a special 
ordinance erected a Public Library and 
Reading Room, with a Board of nine 
Directors, five of whom were women; that 
Board, with almost the same personnel, is 
still caring for its responsible trust, in the 
most harmonious and faithful manner, 
with great credit to itself, and to the per- 
fect satisfaction of the citizens of Cairo. 

The act of Legislature referred to pro 
vided for the maintenance of public 
libraries and reading rooms by a special 
tax of not more than one mill on the dol- 
lar of all taxable property. It was passed 
March 7, 1872, and was taken advantage 
of by the Woman’s Club and Library 
Association of Cairo, a literary associa- 
tion of women, to lay the foundation of a 
fine public library and reading room for 
the city. The Woman’s Club owned two 
thousand books, which were circulated 
for the small fee of two dollars per annum. 
It proposed to the city to donate this 
library for public use, to be maintained 
under the pew State law, providing that 
three of the nine directors required by 
law to administer the affairs of the public 
library should be appointed from the 
membership of the Woman’s Club and 
Library Association. The city accepted 
the gift, and with generous wisdom ap- 
pointed five women from the Club, and 
four prominent men upon the Board of 
Directors. One of the women appointed, 
a charter member of the Woman’s Club, 
was Mrs. Anna E. Saflord, who erected, in 
1884, a handsome, commodious and costly 
library building, containing shelf room 
for 20,000 volumes ‘in the library room, 
also a reference room and reading room 
on the first floor, and a beautiful, large 
lecture hall, a museum room, and Wo- 
man’s Club room on the second floor. 
This building, designed for a perpetual 
home for the library and the Woman’s 
Club, she presented to the city as the ‘A. 
B. Safford Memorial Library,” in memory 
of her deceased husband, who was one of 
Cairo’s foremost business men, deeply in- 
terested in the public schools and all 
philanthropic objects, and a firm friend of 








entertainments, frequently given, are of 
the very highest order. The Club has re- 
cently placed in the lecture hall some 
beautiful Florentine marbles, purchased 
at the Columbian Exposition. 

With cordial congratulation to Galena 
upon her four women directors la‘eiy 
appointed, we respectfully submit our 
report of five, who have already given 
twelve years’ faithful service to the public 
weal. ISABELLA LANING CANDEE, 
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REFORM DRESS PATTERNS, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The call for patterns for styles of dress 
recommended by the Committee on Dress 
of the National Council of Women, can in 
some measure be met by patterns lately 
published by the Butterick Company of 
London and New York. The demand for 
these costumes has led them to publish 
the ‘‘Syrian” or divided skirt pattern 
(No. 700), adjusted to lining drawers, as 
furnished them by Miss Lee, an artist of 
Boston, recommending it especially for 
the bicycle; and their lastest fashion- 
papers give patterns for a ‘ Ladies’ 
Bloomer Costume, consisting of a jacket, 
short skirt and Turkish trousers” (No. 
7140). The jacket buttons to the waist 
behind, under a belt (which looks much 
too tight for health, comfort and beauty, 
in the illustration, but can be made looser, 
of course), and the fronts may hang loose, 
or be buttoned double breasted. The 
skirt clears the ground by ten or eleven 
inches. When leggins are worn with it, 
they may be either of the dress material, 
or such black cloth or tan leather ones as 
can be purchased. Extra high shoes, 
meeting the trousers, would require no 
leggins for house wear, and high-topped 
overshoes can be had on demand. 

The visored caps which are worn with 
the bicycle suit are the most sensible 
head gear now offered by fashion. Other 
styles of soft caps may be used. 

As a belt is less artistic than lines 
flowing from the shoulders or neck, a 
princess or loug coat pattern can be cut to 
the required shortness and give good 
satisfaction. 

Groups of young women, students, 
business women or society women, who 
will help to make these styles of dress so 
common as to excite no remark, will do 
all a great service. 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 


Chairman of Committee on Dress of National 
Council of Women. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
———— (Or— 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS, 


The Interstate W. C. T. U. Press 
Association held its annual meeting 
November 17, at Cleveland. 

Miss Lulu Pierce, a young lady hardly 
out of her teens, has been elected business 
manager of the Atlanta (Ga.) Daily 
Press. 

The Mirror is the name of a new paper 
published weekly at Fort Worth, Texas, 
by Mrs. M. R. Walton. It is devoted to 
the interests of women, social and busi- 
ness life, and Texas aflairs. It is an up-to- 
date paper and deserves success. Its 
editor and owner, Mrs. Walton, was long 
the editor of a woman’s department of the 
Fort Worth Gazette, and is well known as 
one of the bright women of Texas. She 
contributed a paper to the Texas Wo- 
man’s Congress on the ‘“ History of 
Women’s Press Associations.” 

The Michigan Women’s Press Associa- 
tion has arranged a Peace Day Pro- 
gramme, selected largely from the poems 
of Whittier, to be used in the public 
schools in celebration of his birthday, 
Dec. 17. It is published in the October 
Interchange. 

The Trenton (Mich.) Gazette is edited 
and published by Mrs. Mabel L. Ayres, 
who is one of a family of newspaper peo- 
ple and who cannot remember when she 
did not know how to set type. 

The Impress, published monthly during 
last year by the Pacific Coast Women’s 
Press Asscciation, has become a weekly 
‘‘journal for men and women,” Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, is editor, and 
Mrs. Helen Campbell associate editor. 
The Association retains control of one 
page, and the work of other organizations 
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of women is reported in the /mpress 
it should have been credited the excellent 
report of the meeting of the Executive 
Council of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, published in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL of Nov. 10. F. M. A. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BUTTER AND CREAM. 


The dairy department continues to be a 
centre of attraction to certain classes of 
our readers, and for good and practical 
reasons. Butter consumers plied the opera- 
tives in the Food Fair with all sorts of 
questions regarding the time of churning, 
the reasons for coloring butter, and for 
using different qualities of salt. 

Mr. John I. Beck, who makes butter 
for the West Dudley Creamery, aston- 
ished several housekeepers by stating that 
butter was made in almost endless variety 
to suit the various tastes of consumers, or 
market demands. Butter is made colored 
or not; if colored, it is of such a shade as 
may be desired by the customer. 

A butter-maker’s skill is shown in his 
ability to so vary his products as to suit 
every whim or caprice of the day. 

Butters heavily salted carry more water 
as a solvent for the salt than those less 
seasoned. As a rule, highly salted but- 
ters sell at less price than the lighter 
salted goods. The trade in lightly salted 
butters is more lucrative in every way, 
and is more satisfactory to the users. 
Butter sparingly salted requires more 
skill and judgment than the rival article. 
It needs more careful refrigeration to 
check the tendency to change flavor 
quickly. People who use mild butter 
pay more for it and consume more of it. 
As many of them gtt a fresh supply daily, 
they are quick to discover faults. 

The consumers of freshly made butters 
also use large quantities of cream as dis- 
tributed in glass bottles. The growth of 
the cream trade is simply enormous, and 
may be said to be the outcome of the 
trade in choice butters. No man engaged 
in the dairy business at the present day 
could have anticipated the magnitude of 
the demand. The oldest men in the trade 
are too cautious to venture a guess at its 
volume one year ahead, so many things 
have happened which have favored the 
traffic. The cream separator, the prompt 
and rapid transportation service, and the 
general practice of improved refrigera- 
tion, all have combined to create and de- 
velop the cream trade as it is to-day. 

The recently introduced system of buy- 
ing from farmers on a strictly butter 
making basis, enables both producer and 
consumer to reach a definite unit of value. 
These improvements have been a great 
gain to consumers, since farmers having 
a twelve hours’ railroad ride from market 
may all compete for a share of the trade. 
The use of cream for many purposes of 
cooking affords another outlet for a very 
large amount. 
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REOPENING THE HOUSE. 


Much serious illness would be averted 
in the autumn if people more commonly 
understood necessary precautions when 
reopening a closed house. After a sum- 
mer spent largely out-of-doors in active 
exercise and in a bracing atmospbere 
there is always some depression in resum- 
ing city methods of living. Reaction 
comes, and the system, just when it would 
naturally seem to be toned and braced up, 
yields to enervating i: fluences or malaria. 

Diphtheria or typhoid creeps stealthily 
up from cellars and lays its victims pros- 
trate in beautiful homes. One wonders 
why there should be these diseases, at- 
tacking these people, and at this particu- 
lar period. 

Yet the answer is not difficult nor far- 
fetched. A shut-up house, even with our 
most perfect modern plumbing, is in dar- 
ger of enclosing the germs of disease. 

First, before the family come home to 
stay, open every window at top and 
bottom and leave them open for hours. 
Thoroughly sun the rooms, if you can, as 
well as air them. Sunshine is fatal to 
poisonous germs. Have the house swept 
with great care, scrupulously getting rid 
of the summer dust. Burn all dust and 
dirt, thus effectually disposing of it. Clean 
the cellar and have it whitewashed. Flush 
all the basins in the house with pure run- 
ning water, and, unless in the midst of a 
drought, do not try to economize in this 
direction. Use water freely in every bath- 
tub, basin, and closet. If there is any 
apparent leak or any slowness in the flow 
of the water, send at once for a plumber. 

Remember that fire is a splendid purify- 
ing agent, and if you have a grate or a 
fireplace, set some dry wood or soft coal 
ablaze. Besides being cheerful and heart- 
ening, 4 fire on the hearth is a renovator, 
a hygienic agent, and a minister of good. 
A fire in the furnace kept at low tempera- 
ture for a day or two is generally not 
amiss. 

While you may not wish to take up 
every carpet in the fall, stair and hall 
earpets must be well shaken, as they rc- 
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To | ceive a very large part of the wear in 


every house, and need cleansing oftener 
than other floor-coverings in consequence. 
But portiéres and hangings, and every 
sort of drapery, should be treated to a 
good bath of sun and wind, not only when 
the house is reopened, but often. The 
trouble this causes is not to be weighed 
in the balance against the safety and 
comfort implied by absolute cleanliness 
about hangings of every description. 

Closed and darkened rooms are apt to 
>e unwholesome. Health demands clean- 
liness, good ventilation, and sunlight 
every where. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In November Babyhood Dr. John Dort- 
ing explains what is meant by ‘catching 
cold,” and gives young mothers much 
sensible advice as to how to protect their 
children from colds, and how to ward off 
their evil «flects. 

The women of Helena, Montana, took 
an active part in the recent contest over 
the vote for the capitol, and have succeed- 
ed in retaining it. Although not voters, 
they are said to have exerted a powerful 
influence in the election. 


Woman suffrage appears to have been 
defeated in Kansas last week. Perhaps if 
the vote on the question had been post- 
yoned until the news of the defeat of Gov. 
Waite by the women voters of Colorado 
had been received, the result would have 
been otherwise. As it is, the women of 
Kansas must content themselves with 
municipal suffrage for the present.—Bo s 
ton Herald. 


Boston University evidently believe in 
woman suffrage, as the co-eds have their 
votes in all class affairs. The results are 
apparent. The sophomore class is the 
only one which has a young man for its 
president. The senior, junior and fresh- 
man clasges are each ruled over by a young 
lady. The girls alsotake part in the pub- 
lic debates, generally the discussions hav- 
ing @ lady and lad on each side. 


Mrs. Ella C. Chamberlain, president of 
the Florida Equal Suffrage Association, 
lectured recently at Limona, in the Meth- 
odist Church, on ‘The Bible on Equal 
Rights.” The Limona correspondent of 
the Tampa Times says: ‘The calmness 
and force of the address, and the intereat- 
ing manner of presenting the facts held 
the close attention of her audience 
throughout, and were peculiarly convine- 
ing to thoughtful minds.” 

A proposition to celebrate the late 
Republican victories out in Michigan with 
a torchlight procession, fireworks and 
other expensive displays has been amend- 
ed soas to provide that the money which 
all this would cost be spent, instead, in 
providing a Thanksgiving turkey for the 
poor families of Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. This latter arrangement is 
not so spectacular as the first proposition, 
but it is more substantial, and is calculated 
to awaken even more enthusiasm. 


Our blessing on young Princess Alix of 
Alesse, who declares that, while she is 
quite willing to join the Greek Church, 
she will not subscribe to the usual formu- 
la and pronounce her former religion 
accursed, nor assert that her conversion 
was due to the conviction that her own 
religion was not founded on truth. And 
the woman’s will has been yielded to, as 
was right. This is really something of 
a breach in the wall of Russian bigotry.— 
N. Y. Independent. 


Miss Jane M. Slocum, LL.B., is doing 
excellent work in giving parlor talks, and 
class instruction in schools and colleges, 
on Social Economics and the Science of 
Government. She is cordially commend- 
ed as a careful student and an inspiring 
teacher by Prof. Richard T. Ely, Mary 
Sheldon Barnes, Emily Howland, Miss 
Elizabeth S. Mead, President of Mt. Holy- 
oke, and many others. Miss Slocum is 
an able woman and a good suffragist. 
Her address is, care S. Gifford Slocum, 151 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Miss Lettia Biglow, the newly elected 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. Superintendent 
of Franchise, is an admirable person for 
the positior. Wecongratulate the Suffra- 
gists upon so excellent an appointment. 
She has been Hampshire County Superin- 
tendent of Franchise and is full of love for 
the cause, a charming writer and a woman 
of singularly gracious and beautiful per- 
sonality. She is the only State officer 
from that part of the State, which needs 
missionary work more than any other. 
Miss Biglow is the daughter of Rev. 
Increase Biglow, a minister greatly es- 
teemed and beloved. We predict a woman 
suffrage revival in western Massachusetts 
as a result of her appointment. 


The famous cast of the Browning hands 
is to be presented by Miss Harriet Hos- 
mer, the sculptor, to the Art Institute of 
Chicago. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the only child of Elizabeth 
and Robert Browning, the artist son who 
married an American girl, owns now the 
Florentine home, the ‘‘Casa Guida,”” mem- 


orable to the lovers of the poets. In 
front of the house there is now a noble 
tablet, placed there by the municipality 
of Florence when Mrs. Browning died. 
With what tender pride must that son read 
the beautiful and simple inscription which, 
translated, reads: 
Here Wrote and Died 
El!zabeth Barrett Browning, 
Who, in a Woman's Heart, Combined the 
Genius of a Poet with the Learn- 
ing of a Scholar, 
And Made of Her Verse a Golden Link 
Between Italy and England. 
This Memorial Was Set Here 
By Cotes Piencaan, 








THE only way to cure catarrh is to 
| purify the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
puriffes the blood and tones up the whole 
| system. 





ields the 
RIDGE’S FOOD niznest pos. 
sible percentage of nutrition 


for the very least exertion of 
the digestive power. Woolrich & Co. 


Mass. 





Palmer, 





es, many of them have secured 
| Some OKOLOGY, and quickly a 4 


. ladly send word how xr atiy they 
Marrie d have been benefited by’ the in or- 
mation contained 


express how much I owe to Tokel- 
ogy, which is truly a book for every woman. 


Mrs. G. A. Sawin. 
Tokelogy is my best friend and has b: en for ears. 

Mrs. C. E. LamBerr. 
My Dear Mrs. Stockham: Tokelogy bas been one 

of ‘a richest blessings to me. Mrs. J. P. Eve. 
I have a Tokology bavy 2 yearsold. Tokology 

certa'nly did more for me than I had dared to br pe. 

Mre. R. 8. Bense.t. 

Prepaid, #2.75. 

ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou r chance with us. Enclose two 
amps. CRESCENT LIQTERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich, 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURN!ITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 


A specialty is made of order work and furni- 











ture repairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


| or call at 1OO2 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, ALice STONE BLACKWELL, and Lucy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman's Journa 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 


The Woman's Journal. 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mrs. Claro 
|. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or In 
the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“The best source of information, upon the woman 
‘on. | 


question that I know.”—Clara Ba: 


“Tt is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 


“Tt is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to & 
manity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what ts far 
better, a just one. ould not Fo without it.—Martetta 
Holiey (“Jostah Allen’s Wife.’’) 

“The Woman’s JourNAL has long been my outlook 

at and widening world of woman’s work, 
victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its hg is pure and its spirit exalted.” 
~- Frances E. Willard. 

“Tt is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing,what 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has bulit 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 

uestion, the WomAn’s JOURNAL is the very best means, 
tt is pure, healthful and fav ine tay SY paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
su e. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh, 
ters.”—Mre. G. Wallace. 


— 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the WomAn’s JouRNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman’s Journal will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 





Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make this periodica! 


Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


lo each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 





The Thirteen Weekly Issues 
* THE LIVING AGE 


(Oct., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an octavo 
volume of 824 pages, and A Year's Subscrip- 
tion to any one of the following publications: 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 





The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 


Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 


ora 6 mos. subscription to Scribner's Magazine. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FREE. 
To a NEW subscriber to BOTH publications, NOW remitting $8.00, 
naming this paper, will be sent, if desired, postage paid, 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL for one year, and THE LIVING AGE 


from October 1, 1894, 


to December 31, 1895. 


Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Rates for clubbing with other periodicals 
sent on application. Sample copies, lic.ea. Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Boylaton, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 





A cied. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior departments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 

Open daily, 9 to 12. 


Catalogues on demand. 


| TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN, 


WEST NEWTON 
| ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BFOT . 
| Theforty second year of this familyschoolfor boys 
| and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 

for college, scientific .chool, business and a useful 
| life. Attention to character building. Send for 

catalogue, or cal) luerde y's. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass, 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwathmMoRE, PENN. 

| Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
| Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
| college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 

Engineering, Scientific and Literary.degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
| shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
| address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
| WVotee Culture, Gesture, 


|, Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—~T— 
90 W. Springfield St , Boston, Mass. 


Stammering and other defects io voice and speech 
| cured. Priv.te and .lass instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 





| NEW 


Wall Papers ! 


For Season of 1894 


| The largest stock in Boston. 
| Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
| EST PRICES. 


| T. F. SWAN, 
| No. 12 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON 
| Next door to Washington Street. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel! Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Commencing July 9, 1894. 
Leave Boston for Troy, ‘ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
tton and the West, 9.00 A.M dation for 








LEE ANDSHEPARD’S( | 
‘NEW BOOKS 


Little Miss Faith 

The Story of a Country Week at Falcon's 
Height. By Grace LzeBaron., Cloth., Illus- 
trated. 75-cents. —— 2 


— J 

Clothed in the simplest of language. “Little Mis 
Faith’ is filled with a series of ea-picteres «febild 
life,:+o vividly and attractively drawn that, like the 
immortal Loro Fau: tleroy, they bold both the att n- 
tiov and the sympatby of adult and youthful readers 
alike, refreshing to the firmer in tis wholesome 
simplicity of style, and, by clever suggertion of 
something sheaa, holding the interes: Ht the little 
ones. [Woman's Corner in Boston Journal.e— - 


The Age of Fable 


Or, Beavutizs oF MytTHoLocy.* By Tuomas 
Butrincu. Small 8vo. Upwards of one 
hundred pages added to the 1894 edition. 
Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Notwithstanding the‘jinnumcrable works which 
have appeared covering the same ground. “‘The Age 
of Fable” bas hela permanent place in cur schoo 
and librar’es as the best obtainable book on the 
subject. The volume mekes 568 larg e and handsomely 
printed pages, and contains. in addition to the ext 

roper, a tketch of the history cf Greek eculpture, an 
ndex and alist of the cities and places where the 
isteek of the illustrations may be fourd. [Boston 

anscript. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES 


Tue BLUE aND THE GRAY—on LAND 
Brother Against! Brother 

OR THB CIvIL WAR ON THE BORDER 
By Oxriver Optic. illustrated. Price, $1.10 

Ins king of the first series of ‘The Blue end tl 

Gray the “New York Worla” says: * Oliver Optie 
is one of the very few whocan writ« stories o! the Civil 
War without partisan feelirg. He bas given the 


yourg people stories stimulating their patriotim 
without trying to bias their politica) judgment.” 











Library Catalogue 

A Biank Book for Keeping Record of the Books. 
Prints and Manuscripts in Private Lit raries, 
etc., with printed headings and indexed. 
Cloth $1.50. 
Ov ners of libraries will find in thi 1 

what they long have sought—e blank. bee kof ios 

venient size, rukd, with printed headings giving 

columns for title, shelf or mark, euthbor, size. ¢ ate, 


number of pages, publisher, etc., of each book In the 
library. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
An All-Over-the-World Library 
By Oxiver Optic 

Up and Down the Nile: or, Young Ad- 
— in Africa. Illustrated. Cloth, 

The Boys’ Own Guide’'to Fishing, 
Tackle Making and Fish Breeding. 
5 i HARRINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. 

The Search for Andrew Field. By 
Everett T. TomMLInson. Illustrated $1.50. 

A Modern Magdalene. By Viryva Woops, 
author of ‘The Amezons.”’ Cloth, $1.25 

Matter, Ether, and Motion. The Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By Prof. 
A. E. DoLneEar, Tufts College. New Edition 
Enlarged. Illustrated. Cloth, $2 00. 

The Special Kinesiology of Fducationa 
Gymnastics. By Baron Nits Possz, M. G. 
With two hundred and sixty-seven illustra- 
tions, and an analytical! Chart. $3.00 

In the King’s Country. Byf Amanpa M. 
Dovetas. A Christian Endeavor Story. 
Price, $1.50. 





Sold by ali booksellers, and sent b 
mw  § n y mailon recetp 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston, 





Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union SQuARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.00 
A.M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10.0,11.00 A.M. ;12.45.1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30,8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45 
10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcHBURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Loca) time-tables can be obtained at p 3 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


New York and New England Railroad 








—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston { 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily Sonmege ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. pot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Pass’r Agent 








New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and sball soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, 1 have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tte world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advarce. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St., New York. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his pepe discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








Tue Citizens’ Public School Union will meet 
in Committee Room, 30 West Street, on Monday, 
Nov. 26, at 7.80 P.M. F.E. Bruuinas, Sec’y. 


<< 
or 


WILL YOU HELP? 


The managers of the Fair for the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
which is to be held in Horticultural Hall 
in December, beg leave to present their 
appeal for aid toevery friend of the cause. 
We pledge our own exertions, and desire 
to ask the same at the hands of others. 

All who are disposed to codperate with 
us are requested to communicate with the 
committee at the headquarters (WOMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL Parlors), No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Assy E. Davis, 

Chairman of Committee. 


> 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 








Agitation for woman suffrage in North 
Carolina had its beginning in Asheville, 
Nov. 15, with addresses in the Court 
House by Miss Helen Morris Lewis and 
Miss Floride Cunningham. There was a 
surprisingly good attendance of ladies, 
business men, professional men, and peo- 
ple in every walk of life, and the speakers 
of the occasion were given the closest 
attention. It was an audience that any 
orator might be proud to face. 

Mayor Patton introduced the speakers 
and prefaced his remarks by esteeming ita 
great privilege to be called to preside 
over the first meeting held in Asheville to 
hear a discussion of what he considered 
one of the greatest movements, and one 
of the most beneficial, ever started in the 
United States. He was, without any hes- 
itancy, an advocate of the enfranchise- 
ment of woman, and one reason for it was 
because he was a Democrat. ‘‘While,” 
he continued, ‘‘our party seems to have 
been defeated, I believe it is only tempo- 
rarily so. I am now as good a Democrat 
as I ever was, and as good as there is in 
North Carolina.”’ 

The Mayor, before introducing the last 
speaker, announced that the ladies who 
held the meeting desired to form a woman 
suffrage organization, and by request the 
meeting would be held at his house on 
Charlotte Street next Tuesday afternoon 
at 3 o’clock, to which all persons inter- 
ested were invited. This movement among 
Southern Democrats is an event of the 
utmost interest and importance. 

H. B. B. 


2 
or 


A LESSON FOR REMONSTRANTS. 


We invite the editors of the Outlook and 
Harper’s Weekly to notice a signficant 
incident reported in the New York Tribune 
of Nov. 10. 

Mrs. Mary Latson, janitor of the houses 
Nos. 13 and 15 Jones Street, had her hus- 
band, William, before Justice Voorhis, in 
the Jefferson Market Court yesterday on 
the charge that he had beaten her. He is 
a Tammany ‘“‘heeler,” and was angry 
about Tammany’s defeat. When examined 
by the justice, Latson, who was a big, 
burly fellow, said: ‘‘Yes I did swipe her 
one, but it was because she tongue-lashed 
me. I did not hit her any harder than 
this, though,” and with that Latson 
struck his wife a blow in the face with his 
fist. The woman gave a cry of pain, and 
nearly fell. Justice Voorhis grabbed his 
gavel, and leaned over toward the brute. 

‘*‘What!’? he shouted, ‘‘you dare strike 
her here before me! ” 

Latson laughed.. ‘‘Oh,” he said, “I only 
tapped her in fun that time.” 

rs. Latson did not want to have her 
husband punished, and Justice Voorhis 
said that if he would promise never to 
strike her again, he would let him go. 

“Oh,” said the fellow, ‘‘I can’t promise 
that. She is my wife, and if I want to 
I'll swipe her now and again. It don’t do 
& woman any harm.” 

‘‘Latson,” said the justice, ‘‘You are an 
infernal brute. This little woman sup- 

orts you, and you admit that you beat 

er, and even threaten to do it again. 
I'll see that you don’t do it right away, 
anyhow. You are held in $500 bail for 
trial.” Said Latson, as he walked toward 
the prison, ‘That ain’t anything.” 

Every such man as Lateon votes and 
works against woman suffrage. But Mrs. 
Latson is disfranchised ! H. B. B. 


—t>- 
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SOUTHERN COMMITTEE ACKNOWLEDG- 
MEN 








The Southern Committee gratefully 
acknowledges the receipt of $125 sent 
Oct. 2, by Mrs. O. G. Sexton, treasurer of 
the Florida Equal Suffrage Association. 
This sum is the proceeds of the Florida 
Suffrage Bazar, held in Tampa, all of 
which was generously donated to the 
Southern Committee. Laura CLay, 

Ch. Southern. Com of N. A. W.S. A. 


HOW WOMEN VOTED IN COLORADO. 


Hon. JAMES 8. CLARKSON, Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General under President 
Harrison, first president of the National 
Republican League of the United States, 
and editor for many years of the Jowa 
State Register, gives in that infiuential 
| paper his personal observations of the 
| working of woman suffrage at the recent 
election in Colorado. We ask our readers 
and exchanges to give his statement an 
attentive perusal. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 
A STUDY OF THE SCENES AND ACTS ON 
ELECTION DAY 


DENVER, COL, Nov. 16, 1894. 


The many good women who read The 
Register and believe in woman suffrage, 
will be interested in knowing something 
of the details of the first election in 
Colorado in which women have had 
equal | of suffrage in all respects 
with the men. I was so much interested 
in it myself that I came to Denver pur- 
posely to spend election day and to visit 
the polls and see for myself the bearing 
of women as voters, the effect of their 
presence at the polls, their effect on the 
crowd, the effect of the crowd on them, 
the part they would take in the contest, 
and how they would appear and act while 
doing it. Some six weeks before, I had 
visited Denver and Colorado with the ob- 
ject of seeing the women in the activities 
of the campaign, their feeling of interest 
or indifference, their comprehension of 
public affairs and their duties as voters, 
the work they would attempt, the work 
they could properly do in the campaign, 
the stability and courage of their devo- 
tion to party and principle, and the com- 
parative intelligence of them, rank and 
file, intelligent and ignorant, good and 
bad, as compared with men. I had never 
known any reason why women, in the 
sense of abstract right or duty, should 
not vote as wellasmen. I had felt, in my 
judgment, passive resistance to woman 
suffrage, only from fear that participation 
in public affairs might in some degree be 
hurtful to the delicacy and tenderness of 
refined womanhood; that it might make 
women more assertive, more masculine, 
less feminine and therefore less lovable. 

Having seen them in September in the 
activities of a very exciting political cam- 
paign, and in which at least 90 per cent of 
all good and intelligent and refined women 
of this city and State were taking a part, 
not merely passively, but actively, and 
having spent the whole day Tuesday visit- 
ing the polis in this city, where probably 
thirty thousand women voted, and not 
only voted but bore their — in the party 
and public duties of the day, I am left to 
the frank and manly duty of saying that 
even this last feeling or fear as to woman 
suffrage on my part is gone; and that the 
highest minded man, however jealous and 
sheltering he may be of his wife, mother, 
or daughter, as against contact with any 
rude touch of the world, could not have 
found cause for objection at any of these 
polls Tuesday—nor, so far as has been 
reported, at any polls in Colorado. It 
must be that women cast a majority of the 
votes polled in Denver Tuesday, for in 
four-fifths of the many voting places I 
visited, the women voters were clearly in 
the majority. In thecountry districts it is 
reported that the women voted their maxi- 
mum strength even more nearly than the 
women in the city. Instead of rough or 
vicious men, or even drunken men, treat- 
ing women with disrespect, the presence 
of a single good woman at the polls 
seemed to make the whole crowd of men 
as respectful and quiet as at the theatre or 
church. For the credit of American men 
be it said that the presence of one woman 
or girl at the polls, the wife or daughter 
of the humblest mechanic, had as good an 
effect on the crowd as the presence of the 
grandest dame or the most fashionable 
belle. The difference in American and 
European deference to woman I[ have 
never seen so strikingly illustrated and 
proved as in these throngs of people at the 
polls of this excited and most serious elec- 
tion of Tuesday. The American woman 
is clearly as much of a queen at the polls, 
in her own bearing and deference paid her, 
as in the drawing-room or at the opera. 
I feel more pride than ever in American 
manhood and American womanhood both, 
since seeing these gatherings of Tuesday, 
where American men and women of all 
classes and conditions met in their own 
neighborhood to perform with duty and 
dignity the selection of their own rulers, 
and to give their approval to the principles 
to guide such officials when chosen. No 
woman was less in dignity or sweetness 
of womanhood after such participation in 
public duties, and I do not believe there 
is a man of sensibility in Colorado to-day 
who does not love his wife, daughter, sis- 
ter or mother the more for the womanly 
and gracious manner in which she helped 
80 loyally and so intelligently Tuesday in 
redeeming Colorado State and Denver 
city from misrule and the serious dangers 
of communism and disorder. Indeed the 
redemption of Colorado is the victory of 
good women. They gave theearly enthu- 
siasm tothe work. They gave the activity 
and the ardor and the resolute spirit to 
win to the Republican campaign. Still 
more, they largely made the efficient 
detail organization extending to every 
neighborhood and to every household and 
every voter; and it was their patient per- 
sistence afd tireless effort that finally 
brought all people of conscience to the 
polls on election day. They perfected 
the registry lists, subdivided the list of 
voters, and enlisted the most effective 
workers, and brought the power of the 
tea party and the sewing bee and all the 
minor social functions to supersede and 
far outdo the always clumsy work of the 
traditional caucus. What woman puts 
her hand to do in a good cause, is sure to 
be done. Colorado and Denver proved 
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Woman Suffrage Fair. 





A Fair to Raise Funds for the 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


will be held in 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Dec. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1894, 


and it is earnestly hoped that the friends of the cause, not only in Boston and vicinity, but in other 
parts of the State, will do their utmost to ensure its success. The following Woman Suffrage 
Leagues will have tables under the direction of the ladies named : 


BOSTON-— Miss Susie Whiting, Interrogation Table; 


CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. M. P. C. Bil- 


lings, Miss Mary W. Allen, Cap and Bag Table; CHARLESTOWN —Mrs. S. A. Bryant, 


Miscellaneous ; 
Moreland, Jellies and Preserves; 
—Mrs. M. L. Cobb, Children’s Table; 
Miseellaneous ; 


CITY POINT—Mrs. G. H. Watson, Aprons; 
HYDE PARK—Mrs. M. D. Humphrey, Dolls; NATICK 
NEWTON--Mrs. Abby E. Davis and Mrs. Carrie Anders, 
ROXBURY—Mrs. Josepbine Currier, Cake and Candy; SOMWERVILLE— 


EVERECT—Mrs. Sarab Pitman 


Mrs. W. R. Freethy, Country Store; WALTHAM—Mrs. Sarah Hudson, Fancy and Domestic; 


WOBURN—Mrs. B. A. Stearns, Art Table. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Equal Rights Club will also have a table, and the following Leagues and 
towns, while not having tables of their own, will contribute goods to other tables, or cash to the treasury 
of the State Association: Ayer, Belmont, Chelsea, Concord, Dorchester, East Boston, Fall River, 
Fitchburg, Leominster, Lexington, Malden, Melrose, Needham, Northbridge, Warren, Wellesley 


Hills, Winchester, Worcester. 


There will be a Lunch Counter, with tea and coffee, sandwiches, cold turkey and other meats, at 


reasonable prices. 


The Fair will open on MONDAY, DEC. 3, and will continue throughout the week. 





ADMISSION TEN CENTS. 


Season Tickets for the Week, FIFTY CENTS. 


For Sale at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St. 

Miss Sarah L. Adams has been empowered to solicit contributions, in Boston and vicinity to the 
Fair. Meetings of the Fair Committee will be held each Thursday afternoon during November at 
the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL, 3 Park S8t., Boston, to which place all contributions for the 
Fair may be sent. Donations of money should be addressed to Miss A. M. Lougee, Treasurer. 


Mrs. Assy E. Davis, West Newton, 
Mas. Anna E. Brown, Waltham, 
Miss ANNA Wuitina, Newton, 

Miss R. F. Ou.tver, Boston, 


Miss AMANDA M. Lovaes, Boston, 

Miss Mary W. Aten, Cambridge, 

Miss ALicg Stonge BLACKWELL, Dorchester, 
Mr. Henry B. BLACKWELL, Dorchester. 
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the women who had perfected the lists of 
voters by districts and precincts, but it was 
women who made up the neighborhood 
lists, and women who watched the he 
lines and checked the voters present, an 
women who sent their own or their neigh- 
bor woman’s carriage to bring in the lag- 
gard voters. 

I was up early in the morning to see the 
entrance of women into State and Na- 
tional politics—an entrance in a critical 
State in a feverish time, and in a State 
already greatly injured by public officials 
with extreme ideas and not hesitating to 
enforce them in public affairs by extreme 
means. In National circles there was a 
fear that these emotional and hysterical 
issues, coming up in the prevailing hard 
times co offer false relief to people suffer- 
ing under heavy burdens, would appeal to 
the sympathetic side of women and lead 
them, in their untrained zeal as voters, to 
carry their State still further in the wrong 
direction. It was feared that they would 
not carefully enough investigate the truth 
or falsity of the new ideas; that they 
would decide too hastily and act too im- 
pulsively, and thus get on the wrong side, 
more from the force of sympathy than 
intention. The gravest statesman in the 
Nation, made sincerely anxious by the ap- 
pearance of communism in an American 
State, with an incumbent governor espous- 
ing its dangerous theories, and boldly 
seeking re-election in their name to en- 
graft them upon the policy of the State, 
feared that the new women voters might 
be captured through their sympathetic 
natures to this false doctrine of quack 
philanthropy. Other sober-sided states- 
men feared that free trade and its sophis- 
tries might capture the women because 
some one had once characterized all women 
as born smugglers. But the women of 
Colorado, like all the women of America, 
have conscience and intelligence, and like 
all women everywhere, had, beside that, 
instinct, always so superior to man’s rea- 
son. Instead of following the marsh-light 
either of communism or free trade, they 
quickly saw the evil of both, and led the 
men in having Colorado nobly and com- 
pletely repudiate both. Indeed, in the 
early summer, when the men were waver- 
ing io the fight and growing nearly help- 
less, and when Republican leaders were 
flinching in the conflict, and some of them 
going over to the mob and the false 
prophets, the women rallied the line, gave 
new energy and greater courage to the 
party, and so toned up the wavering 
columns of Republicanism and good gov- 
ernment in Colorado that new life and new 
courage were imparted, not only to this, 
but to all the States adjoining, all of 
which were infected also by the new here- 
sies and threatened by the new dangers to 
government and society. 

Election morning, the women, instead of 
having no interest in politics, as has 
always been said, were first at the polls. 
From my window in the home of a friend 
I was visiting, I could see one voting 
place. ‘Ihe polls opened at 7 o’clock. By 
6:30 twenty women and fourteen men 
were in the line waiting for the first 
chance to vote. All the time other voters 
kept rapidly coming, nearly every man 
coming with his wife, and the most of the 
men with two or more women, often the 
wife and daughter, frequently wife, 
daughter and mother. It was rare at this 
poll, or any other, that women came to- 
gether or without men, and during all the 
day I saw no woman approaching the 
polls alone. Instead, families seemed to 
come together, and the men seemed 
proud of bringing ali their family of vot- 
ing age to act with them in performing 
the most important duty of American 
citizenship. On Capitol Hill, the home 
of the thriftier classes of people, the 
families went in groups precisely as they 
goto church or theatre, and the women 
seemed as much at ease in this as in other 
places—although I did not see a woman’s 
face going to or coming from the polis 
that did nut bear in it the new light of a 
new aod smiling dignity. There was io 





every woman’s face a token of new 
strength and larger self-reliance. I had 
the pleasure of going with a kinswoman 
to the polls, a woman of as much refine- 
ment and delicacy as any woman in civil- 
lization could possess, and there was 
nothing in it at all to jar her in the least, 
or to make me wish she was not a voter. 
There is more chance of a lady seeing or 
hearing something unpleasant in passing 
through a crowd to the average theatre 
or opera than there was in this lady or 
in any lady going to these voting places 
yesterday. Young women, who looked 
too young to vote, and who demurely 
protested, to the gallant challenge of some 
judge or clerk that they were not old 
enough for voters, that they were in fact 
more than old enough, young looking and 
beautiful matrons voting with their daugh- 
ters beside them, silver-haired grand- 
mothers, with the light in their faces of 
a new joy coming in old age to them, all 
mingled together agreeably, and made it 
an occasion of pleasure. All of them 
were as much ladies in this sovereign act 
of citizenship as in dispensing gracious 
hospitality in their own homes. One 
notable thing to a man experienced in 
politics was the fact that through the 
vigilance of the women the polls were 
crowded at the start and kept crowded 
until all the votes had been cast, with the 
result that eighty, and in some cases 
ninety-five per cent. of the votes were 
polled before noon. 

Perhaps the most significant and reas- 
suring thing in women’s part in the cam- 
paign and election was the fact that all 
the controlling leaders on the women’s 
side were not the old woman suffrage war 
horses who have been talking for woman 
suffrage for long years, but the society 
women, or the more refined and popular 
women in the highest society of Denver, 
women who until recently never dreamed 
of entering politics. These women, led 
thereto by the disorder and lawlessness 
and danger engendered under the rule of 
Gov. Waite and Populism, began agitation 
and organization last winter and spring, 
and organized numerous social-political 
clubs, and held the meetings in their own 
homes for the non-partisan discussion and 
investigation of all the serious questions 
of government. The power and popular- 
ity of society were thus brought to the 
help of the Republican cause of law and 
order, and safety of life and property. 
Society women led. As the campaign 
proper came on, these society women, hav- 
ing gained experience and training from 
the series of these political or domestic 
lyceums held earlier in their own homes, 
naturally succeeded to the places as- 
signed to women on the party’s official 
campaign committees. In such places 
they had full play for the exercise of 
their personal influence and social power, 
and their influence quickly became the 
mightiest of all elements in the contest. 
The old-time agitators were superseded, 
and yet were borne along the resistless 
current under the momentum of the 
power of the leaders of the social, Chris- 
tian and literary life of Denver. 

Now, as the campaigns of the future are 
being organized, and the personnel of party 
committees determined upon, some of the 
old agitators are protesting against these 
belles and society leaders, or ‘‘the butter- 
flies and flirts of fashionable Denver,” as I 
heard one of the old timers characterize 
them yesterday, taking the places of 
honor and power, and retiring autumnal 
matrons and spinsters of the early con- 
flict from leadership. But it will un- 
doubtedly be as true for the future as it 
has in this instance here, that woman 
suffrage, to be effective and popular, must 
be led by the women of the best homes in 
every community, or by women whose 
influence controls the fashions or forms 
the proprieties of society, and whose 
active kindness and systematic charity 
reaches out constantly to the elevation of 
all other homes and to the faithful care 
of the helpless and the poor. It was these 
women of the best homes that made the 
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power of women dominant in Colorado og 
Tuesday, and that led to the redemption 
and vindication of the State from any ap. 
pearance of communism or dishonor, 
For, undoubtedly, sixty per cent. of the 
vote cast in this State was made up of 
the votes of women. 

Opponents of equal suffrage will prob. 
ably claim that it was the novelty of 
women’s first chance to vote and the 
peculiar and alarming condition of unrest 
and danger — here that led women 
to vote so generally at this election. I¢ 
this be true, then is it all the more im. 
portant that the women of society who 
control in the social life of the State and 
are themselves the life of its art, litera. 
ture, humanity and good purposes, should 
lead and control hereafter as they have 
done here. In my judgment, woman suf. 
frage, if it is to vindicate its wisdom and 
benefit the cause of good government 
without taking anything from the tender. 
ness or charm of women, must find its 
Strength and constant salvation under the 
impetus and shelter of the best and most 
refined of women in all the noble and 
sweeter senses of womanhood. A conver- 
sation I heard incidentally to-day between 
Mrs. Foster, who has been the prophet 
and the leader prominent in this contest, 
and Mrs. Rhoads, the chairman of the 
women’s county central committee, illus- 
trated to me, as it will to everybody, the 
spirit that has guided the women in all 

litical committee and election work. 

rs. Rhoads said: 

“TI am just on my way to attend the 
meeting of all the party committees which 
is to arrange for the jubilee on Monday 
over the great victory. The men are = 
posing that the Republican women shall 
walk in the street procession. I shall 
protest against that. Such things are 
not for women. Ladies will keep within 
the bounds for ladies, in politics as in all 
other things. Therefore we shall not do 
any such thing as this. We will take part 
in the jubilee and attend it, going with 
our husbands, fathers and brothers, as we 
went to the polls, or as all ladies go to 
theatre, church, public fair, foot - ball 
games, or any public gathering. But we 
shall certainly do nothing in politics to 
make us subjects of ridicule, any more 
than we would in social life.” 

These were words of wisdom and self- 
respecting womanhood and of the new 
woman suffrage. It means that in public 
affairs the good women of this land will 
apply their power as they apply it in 
church and charity work, or in a manner 
which will make them still better and 
more admirable as women and ladies 
rather than less. It was this sort of 
woman’s power, made active in politics 
and coming forward to the help of good 
government last beh any A that gained the 
three greatest victories in a year of unex- 
ampled victories, in the cities of New 
York, Chicago and Denver. 

It must be remembered, too, by the 
sceptical people in the East, who shall 
read of women voting in Colorado, and 
who may dismiss it all as being the action 
merely of women on the frontiers, that 
the people of this State are largely from 
the Eastern States themselves, and that 
the women here are as refined and ac- 
complished and well educated as in any 
city or State in the East. Indeed, the 
choicest families of the Nation have con- 
tributed to this State, and also to Wyo- 
ming, their best of blood and culture— 
their younger people coming here looking 
for a chance in the world, and many and 
many thousand others sending their in- 
valid members here to find in the sunshine 
and golden air of this altitude restoration 
to health. Thus the test of woman suf- 
frage in Denver and Colorado and Wyo- 
ming is as complete and intelligent a test 
as it would be in Boston or Brooklyn, and 
as complete a test of the question of in- 
telligence as voters, and of refinement as 
women. 

Good women are in the majority. Con- 
trary to the popular theory of those who 
have always sneered at what they have 
called petticoat politics, the good women 
have voted in much larger proportion than 
the bad. Practically all the good women 
have voted, while less than ten per cent. 
of the others voted or even desired to do 
80. In one precinct 150 women of the red, 
as the local phrase designates them here, 
were registered, and only twelve of them 
voted. The more refined circles of the 
great city of Denver haye given effectual 
denial to the stock argument of the antis, 
that good women would not vote if they 
had the chance, and that they would be 
afraid to vote or incur the publicity of 
voting, even if they were enfranchised 
and personally desirous of voting. They 
and the other women of Colorado have 
also completely disposed of the other 
stock argument that women, if they 
should vote at all, would vote headlong 
and impulsively. For they were as delib- 
erate here as the men, and as well posted 
on all the issues. They were not only 
fully informed on all public questions, 
but they furnished able speakers from 
their own ranks for the discussion of all 
issues. The people, and especially the 
women of Iowa, wiil be interested in know- 
ing that Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, the splendid 
Republican and the splendid woman, came 
into the Colorado contest in March last, 
and has spent nearly all the time since in 
making public speeches, in exposing the 
fallacies and dangers of Populism, and in 
rallying and uniting the women of the 
State in favor of Republicanism and the 
cause of law and order. 

Indeed, Colorado in this election has 
left very little of good argument for its 
sincere opponents to urge against suf- 
frage. So nearly all of everything hav- 
ing any good sense in it at all has been 
disproved here, that the opposition is left 
with very few weapons in their armory, 
and all of them weak. Of course, thou- 
sands, and even millions, of sincere peo- 
ple will move slowly from the conserva- 
tism of the ages, and will only come to it 
inch by inch, under the compulsion of 
State by State adopting woman suffrage. 
Those who are far away from these in- 





telligent States which are giving the de- 
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China and Glass. 


We invite the attentlon of intending buyers to 
an unusually extensive exhibit of China and 
Glass. 

The Dinner Set Department (3d floor) was 
never so comprehensive. 

Decorated Sets from the low cost to the mod- 
erate, and up to the richly-decorated services, 
from the Royal Worcester and Dresden, as well 
as American sets, from the low cost up to $200, 
$500 and upward, including the new decorations 
from Haviland, at $40 and upward. 

More than one hundred and eighty-five kinds 
to choose from. 

Many of our items are stock patterns, which 
can be bought in the items desired, and readily 
added to or matched for years to come, an ad- 
vantage appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 
Visitors will find handsome Course Sets. 

Oyster Plates, Soup Sets, Fish Sets, Entree 
Sets, Roast Sets, Vienna Sorbet Sets, Game Sets, 
Salad Sets, Pudding Sets, Ice Cream Sets, 
Dessert Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, Cigar Sets, all 
grades of value and decoration from the ordinary 
to the most expensive. 

In the GLASS DEPARTMENT (2d floor) will 
be seen an extensive stock of plain, etched and 
American cut table ware, including the beautiful 
Vienna Hocks, Champagnes, Flagons and 
Finger Bowls. 

In the Lamp Department is a valuable and 
comprehensive display of choice specimens from 
the Royal Worcester Porcelain Company, made 
to our own designs, to fit the American Central 
Draft Founts, also unique shapes and decora- 
tions from Dresden, and the Haagsche Faience 
Lamps, made specially for us, with exquisite 
Parisian shades to match, adapted to the 
isinglass protector against the heat of the chim- 
ney, 80 important with rich silk shades. 

Visitors will find the LAMP DEPARTMENT, 
on gallery floor, interesting. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals, Umbrella Holders, 
@hocolat Cups and Saucers, Chocolat Pots, Tea 
Sets, Boston Souvenir Pieces, Rogers’ American 
Statuettes, Dresden China Pieces, Crown Derby 
Pieces, Royal Worcester Pieces, Vienna Glass 
Vases, etc., to be seen in the ART POTTERY 
Rooms and Main Floor, will interest connois- 
seurs of fine china and glass. 

Our importations of Holiday China and Glass 
were never so extensive as for the present 
season. 

The London Corrugated Pudding Dish Collars 
(to cover the burned edges), fit any size, 50 cts. 
per doz. (Sent by mail anywhere on receipt of 
55 cents.) 

All wares marked in plain figures, one price, 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 
(Seven Floors) 


Wholesale and Retail, 
120 Franklin Street. 














parture a fair and candid trial, and which 
are doing so fully conscious that the older 
States look upon it with distrust, will not 
be convinced of the truth as rapidly as 
those who have seen it in actual opera- 
tion, and who have seen women becom- 
ing voters without losing any of their 
charm or loveliness as women. But it is 
coming everywhere. Of course there is 
left the old weather-beaten and anchor 
argument of all, that as governments are 
based on war power, and as women can- 
not be soldiers, therefore a woman cannot 
possibly be a voter. Itis the old cry that 
she who cannot be a soldier cannot be a 
voter. I fear fur these opponents of the 
coming woman the reply, that she 
who passes through the Gethsemane of 
maternity to provide the world its sol- 
diers, and who alone can provide them, 
atones fully for her own physical inability 
to be a soldier herself. She who bears 
soldiers need not bear arms. For my part, 
I believe that woman suffrage is inevit- 
able in every American State; and that, as 
it comes, it will bring good to every State, 
to every city especially, and to the Nation 
itself. 

There is no wrong in government and 
no vice in city or town or society that is 
not afraid of good women, and that would 
not be in danger of its life if good women 
were voters. The profoundest problem in 
government is municipal government, and 
it will never be solved successfully until 
woman and her moral conscience and 
quick intelligence are brought to the help 
of its solution. 

I might add that the day here was filled 
with constant incidents of exceeding in- 
terest, too many to tell. The most strik- 
ing thing of all to me, was the act of the 
women in providing creches, or comfort- 
able places equipped with competent 
nurses and suitable foods, for the care 
during the day of the babies and small 
ehildren of such mothers as could not go 
to the polls unless some one took care of 
these little ones while doing it. These 
creches were provided by the Republican 
women, but were open to all, and they 
cared for the children of Democrat and 
Populist mothers as willingly and kindly 
as for those of Republican mothers. To 
blessed women, all babies are alike, and 


manity. It willdo the American Nation 
no harm to have this broader spirit and 
kinder heart in all its elections and among 
all its people. JAMES 8. CLARKSON. 
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PRESS POINTS. 


Woman’s work is never done.—Denver 
(Col.) Woman Voter. 

In New York City one-fifth or more of 
the taxable property is held by women, 
and in the State, at a low estimate, the 
women own and are taxed on $600,000,000. 
If they turn such an amount of money 
into the treasury to run municipal and 
State government, why do they not de- 
serve a voice in the management of 
affairs ?—Brodhead (Wis.) Independent. 
The ballot in the hands of women 
means reform, means purification, means 
the sanctification of the home, and means 
the prosperity of the republic.—Duluth 
(Minn.) Press. 

The share that women have taken in 
the revolution in New York City points 
the way to what woman’s work in the 
immediate future will soon come to be, 
and to be everywhere recognized as legit- 
imately hers. When she gets fairly to 
work in it she may be trusted to discover 
that a most effective weapon hitherto 
largely despised by her lies at her hand; 
aad it will be more likely to “execute a 
freeman’s will” enlightened by conscience, 
when she does take it up than it ever has 
done before in the world’s history.— 
Scranton (Pa.) Truth. 

The two elections that have been held 
in Colorado since the right of suffrage was 
granted to woman have completely set- 
tled one disputed question, and that is 
whether women would exercise the right 
if it were given to them. Colorado 
women appeared no more anxious for 
suffrage than they do elsewhere. But 
they took an active, enthusiastic, and in- 
telligent interest in all the work of the 
campaign, and perhaps a greater per cent. 
of them voted than of the men. Yes, they 
will yote anywhere if given the chance. 
It is of no use to discuss that part of the 
question any more.—Boulder (Col.) News.. 

F. M. A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YorK, Nov. 20, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The great political revolution accom- 
plished on election day, when I last 
wrote, was a magnificent vindication of 
popular government. The Republicans 
were swept into power by the ballots of 
men of all parties. Thousands of Demo- 
crats, who believed in order and morality, 
voted against their party because they 
thought it had shown itself unworthy of 
public confidence. That the efforts of 
the women contributed largely to this 
result is admitted by all, though it is 
rather trying to have the Tribune and 
other Republican papers gently applaud 
what the women have done, and then, 
instead of admitting that they have thus 
proved themselves well qualified to ex- 
ercise direct political power, compla- 
cently assert that as they have done so 
much without the ballot, they evidently 
do not need it. 

The State Convention at Ithaca last 
week drew great audiences that packed 
the Opera House and the hall where the 
meetings were held. You will doubtless 
have a fuller report, so I will only add 
that the weather was favorable, and the 
interest in all classes of society very 
great. Students from Cornell College, 
both young men and maidens, were in 
attendance at the evening sessions, one 
young lady acting as a delegate. 

The most important business transacted 
was the decision to present a constitu- 
tional amendment to the Legislature of 
1895. Of course the paramount interest 
now centres in the formation of that 
Legislature. Beginning with the Senate 
we shal! have the great advantage of a 
friend in the presiding officer. Hon. 
Charles T. Saxton, who has been elected 
Lieutenant Governor, will be president of 
the Senate. He has been an advocate of 
our cause in former years, and there is 
everything to hope from his presence in 
this influential position. The present Sen- 
ate was elected in the fall of 1893, and as 
we have had no bills before the Legislature 
since 1892, when the Constitutional Con- 
vention became a certainty, we have no 
recent record of any vote in that body. 
Senators Charles R. Guy (Dem.) of this 
city, and Henry Coggeshall (Rep ) of the 
23d district, are among those who can be 
counted as with us. 

In the Assembly we have lost Hon. 
Wm. Sulzer, who has been for so many 
years a supporter of our cause, as he has 
been elected to Congress, one of the five 
Democrats chosen from this State. The 
new Assembly will be overwhelmingly 
Republican, as it will consist of 106 Re- 
publicans and only 25 Democrats. In 
looking over the list, we find several of 
our former friends returned. Chautauqua 
sends Hon. S. Fred Nixon, who has 
always been an ardent supporter, and 
this city returns an old friend, Hon. 








all mothers are sacred. Here is the mother 
instinct in politics softening into hu- 


Judson Lawton, who are pledged to us. 
Hon. D. E. Ainsworth, of Oswego, who 
is talked of for Speaker, has been an 
earnest advocate of our cause. Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, of Putnam, voted for us 
in 1890, but has since been doubtful. 
Hon. J. Irving Burns, of Westchester, 
has voted for us. With him comes from 
the third district of that county Hon. 
James W. Husted, son of our old friend 
and steadfast champion, the late Gen. 
James W. Husted. For his father’s sake he 
should be a supporter, as should be Theo. 
A. Wagstaff, Jr., of Kings, whose father 
was also an advocate of our cause. All of 
these gentlemen except Mr. Flinn are 
Republicans. 
By invitation of Sorosis, delegations to 
form a State Federation of Clubs have 
been in session for two days at Sherry’s. 
A constitution was adopted late this after- 
noon, and officers elected—Mrs. J. C. 
Croly being chosen as president. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MISS ANNA CABOT LOWELL. 

At the ripe age of eighty-seven years, 
this rare woman has suddenly been called 
away from a life of beautiful and benefi- 
cent activity. She might well be called 
the finest flower of Boston culture and 
philanthropy. 

Born in Boston in the early part of the 
century, she was connected by blood and 
marriage with the leading families of the 
city, and had all the advantages of fine 
inheritance and ample means. She was 
glad and grateful for these blessings, but 
they were to her as sacred opportunities 
to be conscientiously used, and they never 
produced in her one spark of aristocratic 
pride, or any feeling but of tender, rever- 
ent care for those less fortunate than her- 
self. 

An atmosphere of refinement and beauty 
was ever about her, which protected her 
from all rude approaches, so that she 
never needed to surround herself with 
conventional defences. The sweet maiden- 
ly shyness of youth never was worn off 
by the rough contact of life, but gave the 
same bloom to her face in age as in the 
perfection of youthful beauty. 

She was one of that circle of gifted and 
accomplished women who sat at the feet 
of Buckminister and Channing, and whose 
intellectual life was deepened and sweet- 
ened by high moral purpose and loving 
humanity. In the Unitarian church she 
found a congenial home, and she remained 
a constant worshipper in the old meeting- 
house where she had listened to beloved 
voices as a little child. 

But she did not rest content in an 
zesthetic quiet and beauty. She was 
deeply interested in the progress of the 
age, and took her quiet but important part 
in all the advanced movements of her 
time. She gave to these the help of her 
cultivated mind, her ample means and her 
clear, calm wisdom. To the Unitarian 
work she gave her help in the Sunday 
school, on the committee for selecting 
Sunday school libraries, and in other 
ways. 

She was the secretary of the Roxbury 
Branch of the New England Freedman’s 
Aid Society, and her reports were as 
remarkable for their beautiful simplicity 
of style as for their record of excellent 
work. In later years she has been a gen- 
erous and sympathetic contributor to 
many of the colleges and schools for the 
colored people. She always spoke, not as 
if you had importuned her, but as if you 
had opened to her an opportunity for 
good when you applied to her for a valu- 
able charity. She was so ready to give, 
and yet so wise in her judgment that I 
think her friends felt a sacred care in not 
calling upon her for help without full 
care and thought. She did not give in- 
discriminately. ‘‘The cause that she 
knew not she sought out.’’ 

She was deeply interested in education 
and took an active part in the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Education, which 
has done so many excellent things for 
women. Indeed, it would be impossible 
to name all the good works in which she 
has helped by active participation as well 
as by her gifts. She was one of the 
founders of the Mass. Infant Asylum. 

She was also deeply interested in the 
advancement of women; she believed in 
their political rights, and she voted for 
the school committee the very first year 
that the opportunity opened, and every 
successive year except one, when she was 
prevented by illness. She took great 
pains to learn the merits of the different 
candidates proposed. She had already 
begun to make inquiries in regard to the 
ticket for this year, and hoped that she 
should not again have to lose her vote. 

Added to all this work, and although 
she had not the joy of wifehood and the 
blessing of maternity, she knew how to 
make a beautiful home, which shed its 
radiance of love, peace and beauty even 
over the wayfarer who looked upon it 
frora the common street. When the sister, 
who had been a mother to the orphan, 








Daniel E. Flinn, and A. R. Conkling and 


was taken away from her, many homes 





were freely opened to her; but she felt 
that she could live out her life better in 
the old homestead with all its cherished 
associations. She was surrounded by 
those whose service was of reverence and 
love, as well as of advantage to themselves, 
for she held them in respect as well as 
kindly care. Her house, full of artistic 
beauty from the treasures gathered in 
many years, was yet simpleand homelike, 
and young and old found in it a home to 
which their hearts turned as fondly as if 
it were their own. 

A note of thankfulness prevails over all 
sense of parting and loss, of gratitude for 
such a life, for her peaceful departure 
without the pang of slow decay, and for 
the blessed future which we feel has 
opened before her. E. D.C. 


<p 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The interesting *‘Doll Show” at the 
Brunswick last Wednesday comprised 
several dolls with histories and of quaint 
appearance, as well as the gorgeous crea- 
tions of the present day. The proceeds of 
the exhibition are to be devoted to the use 
of St. Monica’s Home for colored people, 

The Department of State has been in- 
formed by Minister Terrell at Constanti- 
nople, that the four men who assaulted 
Miss Anna Melton June 14, 1893, at 
Daree, near Amadie, Mosul, have been 
convicted, and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. The accused had already 
been imprisoned fourteen months await- 
ing trial. 

At a meeting of clergymen in Cam- 
bridge Friday afternoon, over which Rev, 
Father Scully presided, with Rev. Alex- 
ander Blackburn for secretary, resolutions 
were adopted for the waging of a cam 
paign against license, including a cal 
upon the clergy to make an especial ap- 
peal on Sunday, Dec. 9. Union services 
are to be arranged, addresses will be 
printed, and a citiaens’ mass-meeting in 
Union Hall will be held. 

The announcement of the coming con- 
vention of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and sketches of its 
officers (illustrated) are given in a well- 
written article of nearly three columns in 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of Nov. 13. 
The convention will be held in De Gires’ 
Opera House, Atlanta, and the hotel head- 
quarters will be at the Aragon, where the 
officers and several of the speakers will 
be the guests of Mrs. Claudia Howard, 
Mrs. Miriam Howard Du Bose, and Miss 
H. Augusta Howard. 

The proceedings of the second national 
convention of the Working Girls’ Clubs, 
held last spring in this city, has been 
printed and is on sale at a nominal price 
at the Women’s Educational Union on 
Boylston Street, and at H. H. Carter’s on 
Beacon Street. This pamphlet contains a 
verbatim report of the addresses delivered 
and papers read at the various sessions of 
the convention, and gives to those who 
are interested in the social work which 
the Working Girls’ Clubs are carrying on 
in this country an opportunity of study- 
ing its progress in a condensed form. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, last Sunday, Nov. 
18, almost every pulpit was occupied by 
a woman pleading the cause of temperance. 
The congregations were unusually large. 
Rev. J. W. Bashford, president of Dela- 
ware College, preached the annual W. C. 
T. U. sermon. Fully 5,000 persons at- 
tended. Immediately following the evan- 
gelistic meeting, a gospel suffrage meeting 
was held. It was one of the most notable 
gatherings of the convention. Rev. Anna 
Shaw of Boston, who preached in Unity 
Church in the morning, presided. Susan 
B. Anthony, president of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, was present. 

The Denver Republican says: ‘*Tues- 
day’s elections have shown one thing 
beyond the faintest shadow of a doubt, 
and that is that women are capable of 
exerting a powerful influence for good in 
political matters. Largely, if not entirely, 
the rescue of this State is due to the influ- 
ence and the votes of women. In New 
York the overthrow of Tammany is the 
result of a protest made by good women 
of that city against the corruption of a 
police system which levied blackmail 
npon nearly every business and enterprise, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate. In 
Colorado equal suffrage has been justified 
by the way in which the women voted.” 

The Dowager Duchess of Montrose, 
whose death is announced in London, was 
known on the British turf as ‘‘Mr. Man- 
ton.” She was inthe habit of bidding for 
yearlings in public and of superintending 
her stables personally, abusing the men in 
the strongest sort of language when they 
did not do their work properly. She had 
more than one public dispute with racing 
men, in which her expletive force was 
exhibited. On the race-course she wore 
tailor-made clothes of a very masculine 
cut, including check gowns, covert coats, 
white cravats with horseshoe pins, and 
felt hats. Altogether she was a very 
horsey sort of a woman, and her sportive 
habits shocked even the festive nobility of 
Great Britain. The Duchess of Montrose 








was not a woman suffragist. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


CGasits 


THEATRE 


Q. 

i iaeneenll 

een 
421 Tremont St. 


Edward E. Rose Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2 


3d—Week—3d 


Of the Greatest Success in Boston, 


Capt. Paul. 


BY EDWARD E. ROSE. 
Don’t fail to see the marvellous ship scene! 


H O LLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


MONDAY, NOV. 26. 
Last Week of Mr. EK. H. 


SOTHERN 


Mon., Tue., Wed. nights, and Wed. Mat.—“‘A 
Way to Win a Woman.”’ 

Thurs. (Thanksgiving) Mat. and Sat. Night— 
‘‘Lord Chumley.”’ 

Thurs., Fri. Night and Sat. Mat.—‘Capt. 
Lettarblair.”’ 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Dec. 3—-Mr. GEORGE EDWARDS’ Company 
in “A GAIETY GIRL.” 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rica & Harris and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


LAST WEEK, 
COMMENCING MONDAY, NOV. 26, 
THE ARTISTIC SUCCESS, 


SOWING THE WIND. 


Special Matinee Thanksgiving Day. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 

Next Week—Miss Marie Kurroughs and 
Company, in “THE PROFLIGATE.” 

















Props. and Managers. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON ..........ccce..ecee Manager 
Week beginning Monday, Nov. 26. 
The latest Kuropean melodramic success 
THE COTTON KING. 

By SUTTON VANE, 

Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 
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Photographs 
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—AND— 
Views from all Parts 
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Send 15 cents for Catalogues of 14,000 subjects. 


Glass Panels, Art Calendars and Small 
Framed Pictures 


For the HOLIDAYS. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














THE HELPERS. 


“*And still beyond ouc household duties reach- 
ing, . 
Stretch forth a helping hand; 
8o many stand in need of loving comfort, 
All over this wide land. 
Perchance some soul you aid to day, to-morrow 
May with the angels sing; 
Seme one may go, straight from your earthly 
table 
To banquet with a king.”’ 


—or-—__—_—— 


AGIN’ WIMMEN’S VOTIN’. 


BY HOSEA BIGELOW REDIVIVUS. 


I’m for lettin’ wimmen vote, 
If they'll allus vote as I do; 
And not swamp our party boat 
Cuttin’ up some plaguy dido. 





But it’s jest as like as not, 

When the spiles were fairly bilin’, 
They would overset the pot, 

All the party porridge spilin’. 


They would vote themselves more pay— 
Vote agin’ the social evil, 

Allus vote in their own way, 
Vote agin’ the very Deevil. 


They would vote for better schools, 
They would vote agin’ free liquor, 

They would vote us down as fools, 
And at poor rummies snicker. 


So let’s keep ’em where they are, 
(Plague take them Mrs. Leases!) 
If you wouldn’t have ’em tear 
All our sacred rights to pieces. 
—N. Y. Voice. 


—— HOP 
WHOM NO MAN HATH HIRED. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Bach soul must serve some master. Everywhere, 
Alike in wilderness and market places, 

They stand and wait all the long hours of dey. 
They wait with expectation in their faces, 

And mutely question each new wayfarer, 
And, “Art thou he?’’ their asking glances say. 


Then some with downcast as;ect take their wage 
And follow after shapes of darksome mien, 
Evil and doubtful, leading from the light; 
And some with radiant eyes alight are seen, 
Crowding, as bound on common pilgrimage, 
Behind a peaceful Leader robed in white. 


And Pain calls one to serve him at bis will, 
And cloudy Doubt another claims for siave, 
And winged Riches ¢ flers specious fees 
And brigktly gilds a pathway to the grave, 
And Patience, with a forehead veiled and still, 
Enrolls a few, making no promises. 


Some at the early dawning go their way, 
Some when tbe suntides lave the morning sky, 
And some at heat of noon and harvest-tide, 
While others with dull, disappointed eyes 
Watch the long shadows creep and dim the day, 
And still unhired and unemployed abide. 


Lord of the vintage, recompensing Lord, 
Behold these waiting ones and call them in, 
Let them not choose another Lord tLan Thee, 
Made the despairing thralls of self and sin, 
Losing the joy of toil and full reward 
Which make Thy service perfect liberty. 


Send forth the servants of Thy love and power, 

These whom no man hath hired make Thine 
own. 

Before the spent sun vanish in the west 
Let the brief toil the ill-spent day atone, 

And though not called till the eleventh hour, 
Give them like blessed wages with the rest. 

—Congregationalist. 


- - <onr —- -— 


HOW CASSIE SAVED THE SPOONS. 


Down in the milking yard of the Bost- 
wick farm two young girls were milking 
and talking cheerily. The autumn even- 
ing was closing over them, and already in 
the sbadows of the barn it was quite dark. 

The girls were Rose and Cassie Bost- 
wick, and their pleasant chatter followed 
their parents upon a journey they had 
that morning undertaken. They were 
also speculating as to when their brother, 
who had driven them to the station 
twenty miles away, would be back. They 
were bright, capable girls, with little 
timidity about them, and the fact that 
they were comparatively alone upon an 
isolated farm did not trouble them much. 
Especially was this the case with Cassie, 
the younger. Self-reliant and full of 
resource, she would have laughed to scorn 
anyone suggesting the thought of fear. 
She was big and strong, and to her life 
was a grand frolic, and her sixteen years 
had. been one unbroken ‘‘good time.” 

At the house their younger sister, 
Florence, was preparing the supper and 
entertaining the ‘‘baby,” a boy of three, 
who between the falling of evening and 
the pangs of hunger was growing sleepy 
and low-spirited. 

Out from the kitchen’s open door ap- 
petizing odors of coffee and frying ham 
stole to greet the two girls as they came 
towards the house with their brimming 
pails of frothy milk. 

‘It smells good,” said Cassie, ‘‘and J’m 
hungry as a tramp—” 

“Oh, Cassie! why did you say that? 
I’ve just been trying not to think about 
tramps. I always feel creepy when l’m 
about the barn after dark, anyway, and 
aow—” 

“Well, my saying that won’t bring any 
along.” 

‘They are positively the only things in 
the world that I'm afraid of.” 


“Well, I'm not afraid of them. And 
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suppose one should come along, surely 
three great stcut girls ought to be able to 
take care of themselves.” 

‘ Oh, Cassie, dear! please stop talking 
about them. I feelas if one was stepping 
on my heels. Let’s run!” 

‘*And spill the milk? Not much!” 


The kitchen looked so bright and cheery | 


as they entered it that Rose seemed to 
leave her fears outside with the dusk, and 
by the time she had strained the milk and 
put it away, she had forgotten that tramps 
existed. 

Cassie had gone up stairs to make some 
needed changes in her toilet, the baby had 
roused from his tired nap, and was taking 
a rather mournful interest in the prepara- 
tions for supper, when Rose, who had 
just stopped to ask him whether he would 
have apy honey or preserves, heard a 
stealthy step on the porch. A iwmoment 
later, the door was pushed slowly open 
and a man walked in. 

‘Good evening, ladies. 
home?” 

‘*No—no,” faltered Rose, trying to set- 
tle to her own satisfaction whether this 
dirty looking stranger might not be some 
new neighbor who had come on legitimate 
business, or whether he was her one 
horror—a tramp!” 

‘“*Any of your big brothers in?’ with 
rather a jocular manner. ° 

‘*No—no, sir.” 

‘*And I don’t see any bulldog loafing 
around,” he added. 

‘Our dorg, he is dead,” explained the 
baby, solemnly. 

‘*Well, that’s a good thing. Will the 
old gentleman be in soon?” 

‘*[—I—don’t know—yes—I—I hope so. 
Is there any message you would like to 
leave for him?” 

Before the man could answer the baby’s 
voice was heard again. 

**My faver, he’s dorn off.” 

‘*Where’s he gone, sonny ?”” 

‘*He’s dorn on the tars, so’s my mover 
—and my brover he put em on—and he 
won’t be home till I’m asleep—and he’s 
doin’ to bring me a drum and put it in my 
bed.” 

Oh, how Rose longed to shake the baby! 

‘*Well then, ladies, since you are likely 
to be alone, I think I'll stay and keep you 
company, and since you press me to stay, 
I will stay to tea and spend the evening. 
Don’t go to any extra work thevgh, it 
looks all very nice. I am very hungry, 
so you may dish up that ham at once, my 
dear.”’ This to Florence, who had shrunk 
almost into invisibility behind the stove- 
pipe, and who seemed glued to the spot. 
“I’ve usually a very fair appetite, and I’m 
sure I will relish it.” 

He tossed his hat down beside the chair 
which he drew up to the table. 

With the light falling full upon his 
dirty, insolent face, Rose knew that her 
greatest dread was before her. With her 
knees almost sinking under her, she 
started toward the stairs, for she felt that 
she must let the intrepid Cassie know, 
and find out what she advised. 

‘Where are you going, my dear?’ 
asked the tramp, suspiciously. ‘*You’ve 
not got any big cousin or uncle, or any- 
thing of that kind upstairs that you are 
going to call to tea, are you?” 

‘*Oh, no! there is no one upstairs but my 
poor sister,’’ she managed to gasp. She 
could not have told why she said ‘‘poor 
sister,” unless it was from the sense of 
calamity which had overtaken them all. 

‘In that case be spry, for I’m hungry 
and want you to pour out the tea for me. 
I like to have a pretty face opposite me at 
table.” 

Rose dragged herself up the narrow 
unclosed stairs into Cassie's room. 

‘*Well, Rose, you must be tuckered out. 
You come upstairs as if you were eighty,” 
said Cassie, looking up from the shoe she 
was fastening. ‘‘Why, what ails you? 
You look as if you had seen a ghost!” 

““Ohb, Cassie! there is one of them down 
stairs,’ came in a whisper. 

**What do you mean, Rose Bostwick? A 
ghost down stairs?” 

‘*\No—no—a tramp.” 

‘*Whew !”’ and Cassie gave a low whistle. 
‘And I s’pose you’re scared?” 

‘*Oh, Cassie, I feel as if I were choking! 
Do hurry down; he may be killing poor 
little Florence and the baby—what shall 
we do? The baby has told him we are 
alone.” 

“The baby ought to be soundly spanked 
for that.” 

‘*What can wedo? Try to think.” 

Cassie sat swinging the button hook in 
her hand and thinking very hard and fast. 

‘*Does he know I’m here?” 

“Yes. I've told him.” 

“Then it would be no use for me to 
pretend to be Ned,” thinking aloud. 

“I'm afraid not.” 

Another silence dedicated to thought. 

‘* Rose.” 

‘*Yes,.”’ 

‘I’m going to be crazy. 
chase him off the farm.” 

“Oh, Cassie, you can't! He’s a great 
big, impudent wretch. What folly to talk 
about chasing him off the farm!” 


Is your pa at 


Um going to 





“It’s our only chance.” 





‘Don't count on me. 
My teeth are chattering with terror and 
my legs are doubling up under me this very 
minute. I couldn't help chase a fly!” 

**You can scream, I s’pose?” 

“Oh, yes, I can do that.” 

‘*Well, you do the screaming and I’ll do 
the chasing. Rush down stairs and 
scream and scream—and bang the door 
to, avd just shriek: ‘She’s out—she’s out 
—she’s coming down stairs!’ And you'll 
see what a beautiful lunatic I will be— 
it’s a good thing I have this old dress on, 
and only one shoe. Now make a rush 
—and scream !” 

Rose’s overstrained nerves were her 
best allies, and as she flew down the 
stairs, it was the easiest thing in the 
world for her to give one piercing shriek 
after another. They rescunded from the 
stairway through the kitchen, and for a 
moment seemed to paralyze its inmates. 
As she burst in upon them, Florence was 
transfixed midway of the table and the 
stove, with the platter of ham in her 
hands—the baby had climbed upon a chair 
—and the tramp had arisen with a be- 
wildered air from the table. As her 
skirts cleared the door, she turned and 
dashed it shut and flung herself against 
it shrieking: ‘‘She out—she’s out of her 
room !” 

To the mystified Florence there came 
but one solution to her behavior—fright 
had overthrown her sister’s reason, and 
with a wail she rushed toward her, cry- 
ing, ‘‘She’s crazy! Oh, she’s crazy!” 

‘*Who’s crazy ?” yelled the tramp. 

The baby, now wildly terrified, set up 
a loud weeping, while from the stairway 
came 8 succession of blows and angry 
demands that the door be opened. A 
moment more, it was forced ajar, a head 
crowned with a mass of tossed hair was 
thrust out, and quickly followed by a 
hand in which was clutched a gun. 

‘‘She’s got the gun! Oh Florence, run to 
the baby !’” cried Rose. 

‘‘Who’s that?” demanded the appari- 
tion, making a rush toward the tramp. 

‘‘Here, keep off—leave me alone,” he 
cried, backing away and warding off an 
unexpected blow. 

She stood before him, tall, strong and 
agile. 

‘I won’t leave you alone. What do 
you mean by locking me into that room? 
I'm no more crazy than you are. What’s 
this?” as she stumbled over the hat the 
tramp had put beside the chair and in 
which he had deposited the silver spoons 
from the table. ‘Oh, I see! you are all 
in league to rob me of my gold and pre- 
cious stones!’ and catching it up on the 
gun, she gave it a twirl which sent the 
spoons glittering in every direction, then, 
advancing upon him, she thrust hat and 
gun into the face of the horrified man. 
With a volley of oaths he sprang back- 
wards, upsetting his chair and falling 
over it. 

“Oh, don’t kill him, Cassie, don’t kill 
him!” 

‘*We’ll have a merry time”—gayly dan- 
cing about him and prodding him sharply 


with the gun, as he tried to scramble to | 


his feet. 

‘Keep off that gun, can’t you?” he 
yelled. ‘‘Can’t you hold her, you scream- 
ing idiots?” and half crawling, half 
pushed, he gained the kitchen door, 
which had stood partly open since he 
entered. 

‘*‘Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
Don’t you try to get away,” shouted 
Cassie, as she flitted lightly after him. 
The tramp stayed not to answer her 
question or command, but clearing the 
doorway fled wildly through the dusk. 

‘*‘Here’s your hat—-I’ll fire it after you,” 
she called, and a sharp report rang out on 
the quiet evening air, then all was still. 

The three girls stood for a moment in 
the door, watching the dim outline fleeing 
across the meadow in the direetion of the 
highway. 

‘*He’ll think twice before inviting him- 
self to supper another time,” quietly 
remarked Cassie, with a satisfied smile. 

“Oh, Cassie, darling, you have saved 
our lives!” cried Florence, flinging her 
arms around her sister. 

“I don’t know about that, but I’ve 
saved the spoons, anyway.” 

“There, there, baby,” going to the still 
affected child, ‘don’t cry any more; sis- 
ter Cassie was just making a dirty old 
tramp hop; she didn’t really shoot him, 
she was just playing to shoot.” 

“Oh, Cassie, you splendid, brave girl! 
how did you ever happen to think to go 
crazy?” asked Rose, as she looked over 
her shoulder from the door she was bar- 
ricading. 

‘Well, I knew something had to be 
done, and that just popped into my mind. 
I was doing Ophelia the other day up in 
my room, so I was in practice, and didn’t 
I make a sweetly pensive manisc? Now 
I hope you girls will never again make 
disrespectful comments upon any little 
private theatricals of mine. If I had 
never cultivated my dramatic talents, 
what would have become of you, I’d like 
to know ?” 

It was some time before the tidal wave 


I can’t help you. | 





‘and thrusting her head out. 
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of excitement had subsided sufficiently 
for the girls to settle down for the ever- 
ing, or for the baby to go to sleep. 
Again and again they thought they heard 
stealthy footsteps, and although the door 
was locked and double locked, they drew 
up into battle line whenever the autumn 
winds shook down a shower of leaves 
upon the roof. 

Just as the clock was on the stroke of 
eight, a pleasant sound came fitfully to 
them. It was a softly whistled tune, and 
the cheery cadence told of a mind free 
from unpleasant doubts of welcome. 

‘‘Surely that can’t be Ned back already ? 
He wasn’t to atart home until nine,” said 
Rose, going to the window and cautiously 
peeping from under the curtain. 

“Right you are there, Sister Rose,”’ as- 
sented Cassie. ‘It surely can’t be, es- 
pecially as Ned could no more whistle 
‘Marching Through Georgia,’ then you 
could have done the marching. It sounds 
uncommonly like young Farmer Duns- 
comb’s whistle to me.”’ 

‘Well, whoever it is, I am deeply 
thankful that somebody beside a tramp is 
coming,” interrupted Florence. 

‘‘And so am I,” demurely agreed Rose. 
‘*Do go to the door, Cassie, and peep out, 
and make sure that it isn’t that dreadful 
creature coming back.”’ 

‘‘Are you a dreadful creature coming to 
murder us all?” demanded Cassie of the 
whistler, setting the door slightly ajar 


‘*Well, I don’t go round giving myself 
out as a dreadful creature,” responded a 
jolly voice from the porch. ‘‘Hollo! 
What’s this l’m breaking my neck over?” 
as the owner of the voice tripped upon an 
old slouch hat. 

‘Bring that article of wearing appare} 
to me, if you please,’’ requested Cassie, 
as she opened the door, letting a flood of 
light out upon the visitor. ‘‘That is a 
little token of remembrance which I wish 
to keep. There!” holding the hat out at 
arm’s length. ‘I have long wanted a gilt 
toastingfork or rolling pin or something 
artistic for my room; now I shall em- 
broider these shot holes and gild the 
brim and hang it up by long blue ribbons 
just where my waking orbs can rest upon 
it as they open in the morning. Ah! this 
hat will ever have stirring memories for 
me, friend George,” eyeing the young 
man dramatically. 

He looked at her a moment, then burst 
into a hearty laugh. ‘Is she crazy, 
Rose ?”’ 

‘Yes, she’s the dearest and bravest lu- 
natic in the world, George,’ answered 
Rose.— Pioneer Press. 
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UNITED FRIENDS OF ARMENIA. 


A very pleasant and successful meeting 
of the United Friends of Armenia was 
held in the vestry of Unity Church, in 
this city, on the evening of Nov. 13. In 
the absence of the president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, the vice-president, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, occupied the chair. 

Mr. M. H. Gulesian made the opening 
address. He said his countrymen were 
industrious and faithful, and made valu- 
able citizens. He sketched the history 
and present sufferings of the Armenians, 
quoting many authorities. 

Mr. W. D. McCrackan expressed his 
deep sympathy and interest, and gave 
observations during his travels in Turkey. | 
He found the Turks still in the feudal | 
stage of development, while the Arme- 
nians and Greeks were distinctly modern. | 

Miss Mabel Percy Haskell gave an ix- 
teresting and touching account of the 
life and services of her friend, Prof. 
Minas Tcheraz, editor of the L’ Armenie. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows spoke of the 
importance of having the Armenians pre- 
sent a united front and pull together, if 
they were to accomplish anything for 
their country. She referred to Mr. John 
Bellows, and his account of the remark 
able skill of the Armenian women as 
weavers, and of the men as merchants. 
The same traits which had inclined the 
Jews to monotheism had prepared the 
Armenians to embrace Christianity so 
early and so steadfastly. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell read an appeal to 
the British Anti-lynching Committee to 
use similar efforts in behalf of Armenians 
to those made by the committee to stop 
lynching in this country. The Commit- 
tee was requested to urge their Gov n- | 
me.t to extend to the Christian subjects | 
of Turkey the protection guaranteed by | 
treaty, which placed its execution in the | 








immediate charge of Great Britain. The 
appeal was adopted as the sense of the 
meeting, and referred for amendment and 
publication to the executive committee, 

Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison made an elo- 
quent address, and Miss Blackwell closed 
with a few words on the pending natural- 
ization treaty. A collection of $75 was 
taken up. 
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CONFLICT AROUND THE CRADLE, 


In the days when Tupper’s “‘Proverbia} 
Philosophy” was taken seriously, it was 
customary to quote from it the excellent 
statement, ‘‘A babe in a house is a well- 
spring of pleasure.” Certainly the little 
atom of mortality in its cradle is the cen- 
tre of peace and subdued quiet, while it is 
asleep; and from the moment of its wak- 
ing a centre—possibly a storm-centre—of 
domestic activity. The curious thing is 
that this lovable little object is also the 
citadel around which the fiercest contests 
of reformer and conservative are apt to 
be waged. Those who are contending 
against any change in the rights or condi- 
tions of woman do it for the sake of 
“baby.” Rally round the home! is their 
persistent war-cry. On the other hand, 
those who would change these conditiong 
assert that they are working in the inter- 
est of ‘‘baby” also. Thus each side makes 
the cradle its citadel ; each side waves the 
same flag, as when two rival claimants 
are contending for the same throne. The 
object of all alike is to defend the cradle, 
although the process leads them to wholly 
opposite conclusions. 

There is in the last report of the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington a curious 
engraving of a stuffed group of the bird 
called the hornbill. When these birds 
have built their nest, the female retires to 
it and is walled in by the male, a hole 
being left through which she puts forth 
her beak to be simp!y fed by him, until 
her young shall be hatched. This picture 
represents the process of feeding, the 
husband being perched chivalrously on a 
branch. It might hang as a decoration in 
multitudes of human households, where 
very much the same ideal of domesticity 
prevails. In these familie-—and many of 
them, for instance, speak the German lan- 
guage—it seems as essentially wrong for 
a mother to have any interests outside 
her home as it would seem to the female 
hornbill to lead the life of a mother robin. 
The robin flies, perches, runs along the 
grass, draws herself up with that military 
strut, then grasps at a worm, tears it 
from the ground, and flies swiftly away 
with it to her nest; and this again and 
again through the livelong day. To the 
sequestered hornbill the robin must seem 
a vagrant, bold-faced, and very reprehen- 
sible bird; and yet both live according to 
their lights, no doubt; and it takes all 
sorts of birds to make a world. 

The old-time theory was that a married 
woman must be invisible; the good 
woman, according to the Roman motto, 
stayed at home to spin. Domum mansit, 
lanam fecit. Especially for the purpose 
of guarding the cradle there must be abso- 
lute seclusion. Every step away from 
home was treachery to that. The pur- 





That 
Tired Feeling 


So common at this season, is a serious 
condition, liable to lead to disastrous 
results. It is a sure sign of declining 
health tone, and that the blood is im- 
poverished and impure. The best and 
most successful remedy is found in 
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Which makes rich, healthy blood, and 
thus gives strength to the nerves, elas- 
ticity to the muscles, vigor to the brain 
and health to the whole body. In 
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suits of intellect must be left to others; 
active charities must be ignored, for char- 
ity began at home; for public affairs she 
had no opportunity. The carpenter who 
made the cradle could form an opinion on 
the affairs of state between the blows of 
bis hammer; but the woman who rocked 
the cradle could have none. The shoe- 
maker or the sail- maker, plying his 
needle, could form his opinion on great 
questions of public moment; but the 
woman stitching baby clothes could not. 
for the man who was father of a child, no 
knowledge, no varied experience could 
be too great; but the woman who was 
wother of the child needed only to give it 
birth and nutrition. This was the earlier 
theory. The old South Sea Island proverb 
was— 
“If strong is the frame of the mother, 

The son will give laws to the people.’’ 
That anything more was needed than a 
strong frame—any largeness of mind, 
energy of character, elevation of purpose 
—was not admitted. The mother gave 
what a good nurse, if hired, might give: 
iv fact, there seemed no reason why some 
*‘incubator” or hatching process should 
not yet be devised by which, after the 
first process of birth, the human mother 
could be dispensed with. While waiting 
for this, let the mother be anchored as 
closely as possible to the cradle. 

But now the modern woman comes in 
with her especial claim; not only that she 
needs a wider orbit for herself, but for 
the sake of her child. The more thor- 
oughly a mother she is, the more she 
di mands in his name, knowledge, free: 
dom, property, civil rights, political 
rights—it is because of him that she asks 
them all. To all the reasons for wishing 
knowledge that a man has, she adds one 
more—her child. To all his demands for 
fit compensation and property rights, she 
joins another—her baby. ‘To all his rea- 
sous for wishing to raise the whole tone 
of the community around him, she unites 
another—that it is the community where 
her offspring must dwell. Every one of 
these demands has really the cradle as its 
basis, its stronghold. They are written, 
th y are endorsed upon the cradle. Every 
such domestic altar might well bear that 
lc vely motto which Maria Lowell painted 
ov the cradle she made for her first-born 
— Puritas potestas—purity is power. It is 
the protest of innocence demanding a bet- 
ter world to live in; and the mother, as 
the spokesman and representative of that 
innocence, has imposed upon her the duty 
of defending it by all the means which 
God and nature have put into her hands, 
or which can be attained by them.— 
T. W. H. in Harper’s Bazar. 
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WOMEN vs. TAMMANY. 


Kate Field says: 


Women are so in the habit of waiting to 
be asked, owing to traditions of the ages, 
and so equally in the habit of saying 
*-yes” when they are asked—by men— 
again, largely from force of habit, that it 
is not strange to contemplate the present 
attitude of New York women toward 
Tammany Hall. The ready response to 
D.. Parkhurst’s invitation to aii their 
male kind in rescuing the metropolis from 
a government of spoils, shows that fear 
of being thought unwomanly and of step- 
piog out of their sphere, has prevented 
most women from interesting themselves 
in politics. Now that distinguished men 
assure them it is their duty, as wives and 
mothers, to purge their city of pollution 
that threatens to undermine the entire 
municipality, leading women stand at the 
helm and willing sisters man the oars. It 
is the most assuring spectacle I have ever 
seen, and will accomplish a great work, 
provided the crusade is kept up. Tam- 
many Hall was not built in a day, nor can 
it be destroyed in the month that will 
elapse between the organization of the 
Woman’s Municipal League and Nov. 6. 
Moreover, I question whether it can ever 
be destroyed. The aim should be to de- 
prive it of its power for evil. Organiza- 
tion is absolutely necessary for success in 
all movements. Let Tammany Hall re- 
turn to its original business of caring for 
the poor and advocating such government 
as will benefit the whole community and 
not its individual members, and ‘T'ammany 
Hall will attain the admirable purpose for 
which it was created. 

The effort of Hercules to clean out the 
Augean stables was an airy nothing com- 
pared with the task undertaken by New 
York reformers. Women have been given 
so little time to think the matter over as 
to be poorly equipped for the work before 
them. Even men fail to realize Tam- 
many’s ways and means of triumphing 
over a popular uprising. ‘‘On the night 
of election those reformers won’t know 
what hurt them,” whispered a Tammany 
man in the ear ofa friend. ‘*There area 
thousand or more societies in town that 
we can control without making a noise. 
Ours is a still hunt. The members of 
these societies don’c care a rap for poli- 
tics. They are banded together to help 
each other. Very well. We help them, and 
they vote our ticket. We are doubtful 
about carrying the State, but we’re dead 
sure of the city.” 

‘‘Beat Tammany with eleven thousand 
saloons working for them?’ exclaims a 
wily Republican who employs a large 
number of ‘‘hands.’’ ‘“‘Now, do a little 
sum in mental arithmetic and judge for 
yourself. Every saloon has proprietors, 
barkeepers, and several hangers-on that 
can be manipulated. It is within the 
mark to reckon five votes for every saloon. 
Multiply eleven thousand by five and you 





have fifty-five thousand voters for Tam- 
many in one trade alore!” 

While it is true that the dominant party 
controls saloons—in Philadelphia, Repub- 
licans are in the ascendency—if honest 
saloon-keepers who want good govern- 
ment, and there are many, were assured 
that their business would be treated fairly 
by reformers, I am almost certain a re- 
markable revolution could be brought 
about. The saloon cannot be exter- 
minated; it can be reformed. It can be 
put into the hands of reputable men, than 
whom there would be no better police in 
the world. Respect for themselves, their 
families and their calling would make 
them the best of watch dogs. In de- 
nouncing all saloon-keepers women make 
an awful mistake and show their igno- 
rance of the world. Weare not living in 
Paradise. We are mortals wrestling with 
mortal weaknesses, and we must accept 
facts and do the best we can with them. 
Let women, therefore, in their talks to 
their sisters stifls all forms of fanaticism, 
and breathe a spirit of charity that will 
surely win the hearts of the wives of 


many of these fifty-five thousand men | 


whose votes my Republican friend counts 
for Tammamy. 

There is a way of doing everything. 
Use the right weapons and New York 
City may be as surely won for Colonel 
Strong as the State will be won for Mr. 
Morton. Let every woman secure ten 
votes, and even the societies that pay trib- 
ute to the Tiger, and the saloons that dare 
not offend Tammany’s police may be 
overcome. 

Women, it is a fight for your homes 
and your children. Do your best, and, if 
defeated, don’t give up the cause. On 
you depends the conservation of society. 


- ~@ 


LYNN SETS A GOOD EXAMPLE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

What is being done along the line of 
school sutfrage in the various cities and 
towns of Massachusetts in preparation 
for the fall elections? 

Are not our women, in their anxiety to 
possess the full suflrage, overlooking too 
much the value and responsibilities of the 
vote they already hold? 

If the mothers of our school children 
throughout the State could realize that it 
remains with them to insist by the vote 
which the law has given them, that only 
those who are qualified for the position 
shall be placed in charge of our schools, 
it would have an immediate and twofold 
value. It would elevate our whole edu- 


cational system, and at the same time | 


enlarge the perceptions of the voters and 
help fit them for the full suffrage which 
will soon be theirs. 

This is a far more effectual method than 
to indulge in useless criticisms of teachers, 
school methods or school committees as 
is now frequently practised by women 
who ‘cannot possibly bring themselves 
to vote.” The remedy lies in that vote 
and in that only. 

In our city it has been the custom for 
the Suffrage Club to call a convention of 
women voters about the time the political 
parties are holding theirs, to nominate 
candidates for school committee, confer- 
ring with the other parties. Would the 
male voters long be willing to take out 
nomination papers and go about for sig- 
natures year after year just for one depart- 
ment of the franchise? I have never 
heard that question answered in the af- 
firmative, yet some men atill insist that 
women do not want to vote, as proved by 
their present ‘‘indifference.”’ 

This year the women voters in Lynn 
have been organized early. Public meet- 
ings are held, efforts made through the press 
and by individual canvassing, to rouse the 
women to enlarge the registration. Our 
success may be told later, but workers 
for this object are constantly surprised 
by declarations of interest in unexpected 
quarters, and we are encouraged to go on 
by a statement which came from the State 
House last winter, when the bill for mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage was in agitation, 
that ‘‘if-all the cities would work for the 
measure as Lynn had done the bill would 
have passed.”’ 

But, however energetic we may be, one 
city cannot accomplish the desired result 
alone. 





What other cities and towns will | 


unite in the effort to rouse the women to | 
a sense of their responsibility for a large 


school vote throughout the State? 
L. MB. Le 


HUMOROUS. 


Wrathful Subordinate (who has just 
moved in)—Say! If you don’t keep your 
side of this alley cleaner, I’ll report you 
to the health officer. 
ahead with your report, my friend! 
the health offi ‘er.— Standard. 


I'm 


The Other Man—Go | 


The eye of a little Washington miss was | 


attracted by the sparkle of dew at early | 


morning. **Mamma,” she exclaimed, ‘‘it’s 
hotter'n I thought it was.” ‘What do you 


mean?’ ‘Look here, the grass is all cov- 
ered with perspiration.”” — Washington 
Star. 


Jack (rapturously)—Now, darling, will 
you please name the happy day? Minnie 
(blushingly)—Three weeks from Thurs- 
day, Jack. Norah, the kitchen maid 
(through the keyhole)—Av you plaze, 
miss, that’s me reg’lar day out. Ye’il 
have to get married in the early part of 
the wake.— Tit-Bits. 

A small landed proprietor was taking a 
drive with his daugbrer and his intended 
son-in-lsw, for the purpose of showing 





the latter around the estate. The coach- 
man drove at a smart pace. ‘Johann,’’ 
whispered his master in his ear, ‘don’t 
drive so fast, else the estate will look so 
small.’’—Fliegende Blitter. 

“Can you suggest any reason why I 
should print your poem?” said the over- 
bearing editor. The dismal youth looked 
thoughtful, and then replied: ‘ You 
know I always inclose a stamp for the 
return of rejected manuscript.”’” ‘Yes.’ 
‘Well, if you print it, you can keep the 
stamp.’ — Washington Star. 

The Professor—As to there being any 
inhabitants on Mars, Miss Laura, it is all 
a matter of conjecture. The planet is be- 
lieved to be older than ours, and it is pos- 
sible it may be inhabited by human be- 
ings much further advanced in knowledge 
than. we. Miss Laura—Do you suppose, 
Professor, they have any idea the name of 
their planet is Mars?—Chicago Tribune. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DICK, THE BRENTON’S REEF SEAGULL. 


The seagull, Dick, christened more 
than a score of years ago, returned 
recently to the Brenton’s Reef light- 
ship to spend the winter, as is his cus- 
tom. The hardy sailormen in charge of 
the lightship hardly expected the bird, 
for when he left the boat last spring he 
was thought to be pretty well used up. 
His return finds him stronger than when 
he left, and although he is believed to be 
twenty-eight years old, Dick appears to 
be good for at least five years more if his 
feathers shall remain with him. 

This gull, according to Captain Chas. 
March, the oldest living ex-captain of 
the lightship, came there twenty-three 
years ago this month, and was easily 
tamed. He remained all winter and the 
men petted and fed him. One morning 


early in March he flew away. His de- 
parture was regretted, as he had displayed 


such intelligence, but he was soon for- 
gotten. One day early in the next Osto- 
ber a gull came aboard the ship in the 
most matter-of fact way, and it proved to 
be Dick. So he has been going each 
spring and returning each fall with the 
greatest regularity. New skippers and 
crews come aboard the lightship, but 
Dick still does his winter routine there. 
He keeps well aft, and may generally be 
seen on a perch which the men have ar- 
ranged just above the rail. The gull is 
easily fondled by the men whom he has 
known the year before, but any one who 
has joined the crew during his absence 
has to show Dick great attention before 
he can win his regard. The gull flies 
about the ship, but never to the land, 
which is less than a mile away, and he 
never lights except on some part of the 
vessel. It is regarded as peculiar that 
the gull does not remain about the ship 
in summer as well as in the winter, for 
many of his species do not find it too 
warm in this vicinity even inJuly. Dick 
flies further north. Should he die aboard 
the ship he will be given to some museum 
for mounting. Officials of several such 
institutions have made requests for him. 
—Yarmouth Register. 











COMMON SENSE 


Should be used in attempting to cure that 
very disagreeable disease, catarrh. As 
catarrh originates in impurities in the 
blood, locil applications can do no per- 
manent good. The common-sense method 
of treatment is to purify the blood, and 
for this purpose there is no preparation 
superior to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Hoop's PILusicure constipation by re- 
storing peristaltic action to the alimentary 
canal. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Kaitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NoRWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 
INSIST At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for cumpien <~ catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 








on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev, J. W, 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 


How to Orgenize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, vy ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

‘Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Biackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
hy Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, Ly 
Rev. C. C. Harrah 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


> 
Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 





Freeman A. Smith 


Offers to investors at par and interest 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


_ MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,94. A four years’ 
raded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora’ ara 
linical work offers superior advantages to st 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the 


ents 

public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, .D., 
Deas, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


| WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Sensi d October Ist; ending May, lse4 
Your years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Studen 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hosp: 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information PR to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Deas 

821 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M, to5 P.M., Daily. Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in ber papetice also ® 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor's free dia nsary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 
































OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 

The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Sulte 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 
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5-0 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS. 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust (Co.,. 


Des Moines, Ia., 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear Interest at 544 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured by 

FIRST MORTGAGES 

on Improved Real Estate, confine’ to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the« fficers have acquired by experience 
a good knowledge of the value of land, This, with the 
es pital 8500 000) and surplus ($303,000) of the C -mpany, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I fidently r d them 
as such. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 











Incorporated 1872. | 


ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass, 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tue O_pesr Fish MaRKET tw Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen’ 
auspices, and accompanied by notes conce 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, $1 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
8.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washingt6n, D.C, 
names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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SUFFRAGE AS A BURDEN. 

Rev. William E. Barton, in his recent 
argument against equal suffrage, depre- 
cates forcing upon women ‘“‘a great and 
needless burden.” This idea seems to rest 
upon an over-estimate of the amount of 
time and labor involved. Consider just 
what a woman would have to do who 
attended faithfully to her political duties. 
She would need to read the daily paper 
and to talk over with her husband and 
friends the questions she found discussed 
there. Three or four times a year she 
might need to attend a political meeting, 
and once or twice a year to go and cast 
her vote. There are few women, not 
exceptionally and sinfully overworked, 
who could not find time to do as much as 
that if they wished. Anything more 
would be wholly optional. 

It is noteworthy that no complaint 
about suffrage being a distasteful burden 
is ever heard from the women who have 
practical experience of it. In Great Britain 
two hundred thousand women have had 
the municipal vote for many years. Mr. 
Gladstone says that they have exercised 
it “‘without detriment and with great 
advantage.’’ ‘They make no complaint of 
being crushed under the burden. Neither 
do our Canadian sisters. ‘The women of 
Kansas have had municipal suffrage for 
seven years. During the present cam- 
paign for full suffrage in that State every 
conceivable objection has been raked up 
by the opposition, but in all the debate 
which has been raging in the Kansas 
papers, I have nowhere seen an assertion 
from any woman that she has found muni- 
cipal suffrage a distressing burden. The 
Colorado women, too, are taking hold of 
their right of full suffrage with zeal and 
cheerfulness; although, as they have bad 
it only for one year, perhaps we ought 
not to lay too much stress upon them. 
But in Wyoming they have had it for a 
quarter of a century, and there is no com- 
plaint whatever from that State that the 
women are feeling crushed. A few years 
ago, the lady who was acceptably holding 
the position of county superintendent of 
schools for Carbon County, Wyoming, 
wrote: 

To vote does not require so much time 
that it interferes either with household 
duties or other business. 

About the same time Rev. J. H. Burli- 
son, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Laramie, wrote to me, in 
answer to an inquiry on this point: 

I have never heard of any woman who 
considered the right of suffrage a severe 
or crushing burden. The women seem to 
be glad of the chance to vote. They have 
suffered no loss of respect or considera- 
tion, and are fully as intelligent and inde- 
pendent as men in the exercise of their 
right of suffrage. 

Indirect methods almost always take 
more time and trouble than direct meth- 
ods. Yet no one thinks it too burdensome 
for New York women to form a Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association to keep the 
streets clean, or for Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell and her friends to hold innumer- 
able meetings against Tammany, or for 
Kentucky women to devote months of 
hard labor to defeat Breckinridge—a thing 
which they could have done in half an 
hour by their own ballots. The amount 
of time that will be actually saved to 
women by their having the suffrage is a 
point worthy of consideration. 

I do not doubt the sincerity of the wish 
felt by Mr. Barton and some other good 
men to save women from being over- 
burdened; but this objection is in many 
cases a mere pretext. In arguing against 
woman suffrage, men often talk as if the 
right to vote were something most unde- 
sirable, burdensome and dangerous, and 
without any compensating advantages. 
Yet every one of them would take a mus- 
ket on his shoulder and turn out to fight 
the battles of 1776 all over again if it 
were proposed to take his own vote away. 
It recalls a story told during the last 
cholera scare about a boy whose little 
sister had found an apple and was about 
to eat it. Her brother rushed up to her 
with a face of horror and consternation 
and assured her that the apple was green, 
that the cholera was coming, and that if 
she ate it she would have the cholera and 
die. The child, in alarm, threw down the 
fruit, which her brother at once picked 
up and proceeded to eat. She watched 
him with round eyes for a few minutes, 
and then asked, ‘‘Won’t the cholera catch 
you, too?” ‘No,’’ answered the urchin, 
with his mouth full, ‘‘it’s only after little 
girls. Boys don’t have cholera.” 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Boston Transcript. 
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ILLINOIS FEDERATION WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





On October 11 and 12, on the call of 
Mrs, Ellen M. Henrotin, president of the 
General Federation, delegates and repre- 
sentatives of sixty-two women’s clubs, 
numbering one hundred and ten, met in 
Chicago, to organize the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

The strongest interest and enthusiasm 
were manifested. The meetings were 








Aacrem of tarter baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St.. N. ¥. 








thoroughly harmonious and delightful. 
A simple but practical constitution was 
adopted, and the following officers elected 
for the first year. 

President — Isabella Laning Candee, 
president of the Cairo Woman’s Club. 

Rec. Sec.— Mrs. Emily P. Sqhenck, 
Pekin Woman’s Club. 

Cor. Sec.—Mrs. R. B. Fassow, Chicago 
Woman’s Club. 

Treasurer—Mrs. W. A. Whittemore, of 
Quincy, Friends in Council; also a vice- 

resident for each Congressional District 
n the State. 

Meetings will be held annually, and the 
objects of the Federation, which will be 
auxiliary to the General Federation, are 
mutual counsel and sympathy, and pro- 
motion of higher social and moral condi- 
tions. It is hoped that every woman’s 
club in the State will become federated, 
and that the new organization will be a 
power for good in all matters of educa- 
tion, sanitation, charity, reform, philan- 
thropic and civic affairs. 

The Federation was delightfolly enter- 
tained by the Chicago Woman's Club, and 
the Fortnightly, at Hull House. It has 
began, it is hoped, a prosperous career. 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH A MASSACHU- 
SETTS REPRESENTATIVE. 


TORONTO, ONT., NOv. 15, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Travelling towards Boston on the day 
after the recent election, I sat in front of 
a gentleman who received so many con- 
gratulations from his friends that I con- 
cluded I had the honor of riding with one 
of the newly elected legislators of Massa- 
chusetts. After a time I ventured to con- 
gratulate the State on his election, and 
with a duly reverential feeling I conversed 
with him for a short time. 

I told him that, as a Canadian, I was 
directly interested in only one great ques- 
tion likely to come before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. He asked to what 
question I referred, and I answered 
‘*Equal suffrage.’ Even the well known 
courtesy of a Massachusetts gentleman 
scarcely concealed the feeling of pity for 
me that stirred his breast, as he informed 
me that he was an opponent of woman 
suffrage. 

‘*‘Were you in the Legislature before?” 
I asked. 

**Yes, sir.’’ 

‘Tam glad to meet you, then,” I said. 
‘*“Massachusetts being the centre of light 
in America, you are doubtless familiar 
with the strongest arguments against 
equal suffrage, and I shall be indebted to 
you if you will give me your reasons for 
voting with the minority against the bill 
of last session.” 

‘*] opposed it,” he replied, ‘‘because so 
many good women do not wish to vote. I 
bad letters from several home-loving 
women who object to woman’s enfran- 
chisement. I believe a majority of the 
women in this State do not wish to vote.” 

I named a few excellent women in Mas- 
sachusetts who do wish the right by law 
to do their duty, as they conceive it, by 
voting; and said: ‘‘Even if all the women 
of the State but those I name object to 
voting themselves, in what way can that 
fact be justly used to prevent women who 
wish to vote from exercising their rights 
as free individuals?” 

‘‘Why,” he answered, “if you permit 
any women to vote, all classes of women 
will be compelled to vote in self-defence. 
Bad women would vote, and therefore 
good women would have to do so.” 

“Do you know anything better that a 
good woman could do than help to im- 
prove the laws of her country?” I asked. 
“Every male enemy of the home may 
vote if he keeps out of prison. Every 
evil man who tries to lead the sons and 
daughters of good women astray may 
vote. Surely there is no nobler work for 
good women than voting for better laws 
to protect their homes and help their 
country to a higher civilization.” 

He had no answer; but he covered his 
retreat by saying: ‘‘Oh! there are argu- 
ments on both sides; but I should oppose 
woman suffrage, if for no other reason, on 
account of the overbearing way its advo- 





! 
cates act when they appear before the 


committee of the Legislature. No re- 
monstrants have appeared during the last 
few years, because they were hissed by 
those in favor of suffrage.” 

I knew the remonstrants had remained 
away, but I thought it was for another 
reason. Subsequent enquiry leads me to 
believe that I was correct in my original 
impression. However, the gentleman 
appeared satisfied with his justification of 
his vote, although I am still unable to ree 
how aman capable of fairly representing 
the intelligence of Massachusetts could 
allow his attitude towards a great ques- 
tion of individual liberty to be decided by 
the conduct of a few ladies, even though 
his statements regarding them were per- 
fectly correct. 

I was on the whole pleased with the 
prospects of equal suffrage in Massachu- 
setts Opposition based on such ridiculous 
foundations as those laid down by my 
fellow traveller cannot long maintain its 
position against enlightened advocacy. 

JAMES R. HUGHES 
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INCONSISTENT LYMAN ABBOTT. 
The Outlook, which has been all sum 
mer fighting against woman’s participat 

ing in politics, now says, editorially: 


In the distribution of credit for the 
overthrow of Tammany Hall in this city 
last week, the energy and work of the 
women of New York will not be over- 
looked. The administration of govern- 
ment in a city like New York is practi 
cally housekeeping on an immense scale— 
the housekeeping of a community instead 
of a single family—and there was every 
reason why the intelligent and capable 
women of the city should make their in- 
fluence felt in antagonism to an organiza- 
tion which was doing its utmost to rob 
that housekeeping of integrity, efficiency 
and helpfulness. 


This is just what the suffragists have 
been preaching for fifty-seven years. And 
the same is equally true of the administra- 
tion of State and nation. But how much 
better that women should use their own 
ballots instead of merely persuading men 
to do their duty! 


—+~or 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





HypDE ParK.—The League held its reg- 
ular fortnightly meeting Nov. 16. It dis- 
cussed the Fair work and the earnest work 
women are doing in many places. The 
meeting adjourned early to hear the ‘‘talk’’ 
of Mrs. Diaz. It was one of a course of 
four, which she is giving under the au- 
spices of the W. C. T. U., but which have 
succeeded in bringing out an audience of 
our most thoughtful and educated women. 
These talks cannot fail to be of use to 
women by awakening them to the need of 
using their influence to ‘‘make the world 
better.” E. H. W. 








THE DRAMA. 


HO..is.—The second and last week of 
Mr. E. H. Sothern’s engagement will 
begin November 26, with a new play en- 
titled ‘A Way to Wina Woman.” Last 
season, while Mr. Sothern was at the 
Hollis, on the last Saturday night he gave 
this play its first production. It presents 
Mr. Sothern in a more serious part than 
any in which he has hitherto been seen. 
Its success was instantaneous. This play 
will be given on Monday, ‘Tuesday, 
Wednesday evenings and Wednesday mat- 
inee of next week. A special matinee will 
be given on Thanksgiving Day with 
‘*Lord Chumley.” Thursday and Friday 
—, and Saturday afternoon Mr. Soth- 
ern will revive one of his greatest suc- 
cesses, ‘Captain Letterblair,” and Satur- 
day evening will be devoted to ‘Lord 
Chumley.”’ 

oe 

CoLUMBIA.—The last week of ‘‘Sowing 
the Wind” will begin November 26. Its 
run in Boston has been an uninterrupted 
success. ‘‘Sowing the Wind’’ might have 
remained here the entire season, but con- 
tracts had been made in other cities, and 
after the two performances on December 
1. Those who have seen the play are 
determined to take one more glimpse at it 
before its departure, and a succession of 
large houses is already assumed. A 
special matinee will be given on Thanks- 
giving day, and seats are on sale. On 
Monday, December 3, Miss Marie Bur- 
roughs will appear at the Columbia, in her 
successful production of ‘*The Profli- 
gate.” 

a ae 

CASTLE SQUARE.—During the past week 
five different New York managers have 
dropped over to Boston to see ‘Capt. 
Paul” at the Castle Square Theatre, at- 
tracted by the favorable report of the 
production, and especially by the loud 
praises sounded throughout the country 
of the ship scene and the naval combat in 
the third act. Several flattering offers 
have already come from the metropolitan 
theatres as well as from theatres in other 
large theatrical centres. The play will 
remain here for some time, however. 
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BOWDOIN SQUARE.— "The Cotton 
King” continues to attract immense au- 
diences to the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
and to please them. Monday evening 
next occurs the testimonal to popular 
Jack Mason. Marion Manola Mason will 
play Hetty Grayson, which will be her 
first appearance on the stage since her re- 
cent illness, and will undoubtedly receive 
a rousing welcome back She may con- 
tinue in the réle in another of Manager 
Brady’s companies. 
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5945 gummer it 
Aldioining C.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


Rich Furs »« « « « 
¢ « Cloth Garments. 


GREAT VARIETY. 
SPECIAL STYLES. 
MODERATE PRICES. 


Rugs, Robes »° Mats, 


COMPRISING 
ROYAL BENGAL and MONGOLIAN 
TIGERS, ASIATIC and MANCHU- 
RIAN LEOPARDS, IRBIS, POLAR, 
BLACK and GRIZZLY BEARS, and 
the various FOXES. 


Also many other rare pelts. 











Gentlemen’s Fur-Lined Overcoats and 
Small Furs, Coachmen’s Capes, Caps 
and Gloves. 
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pany 
5OT45 Summer Sts 
Adjoining €.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 
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THE KNITTED MATTRESS CO., Canton | | 


Junction, Mass. 

Gentlemen:—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for house- 
hold purposes under damask cloths, and 
we are giad to reply that it meets with 
general satisfaction, and we sell more of 
it than any other material for that pur- 
pose. We believe it an excellent article in 

every way. SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co. 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 


———_—_—. 


AMONG the dainty things for the dinner 
table is the corrugated paper pudding dish 
collar, imported by Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton from London. It covers the burnt 
edge of the dish as it comes from the oven, 
making it presentable at the table, and it 
fits over any size. 


Any Photograph 


Anything 
Anywhere. 


You are home again from abroad. Have 
you a more or less confused idea of many 
views, paintings and bits of sculpture? 
Half the pleasure of travelling is in talk 
ing over a trip intelligently with friends 
at home, or in mentally reviewing, when 
alone in some quiet corner, the pleasant 
experiences of the past. Our business is 
to supply this sort of enjoyment at 
moderate cost. It can only be done with 
the aid of photographs, which refresh the 
memory and start the train of thought. 
Our collection includes views from all 
parts of the world, as well as reproduc- 
tions of works of art. We print from our 
own negatives, and carry in stock over 
15,000 subjects. It will surprise you how 
quickly an elusive memory is refreshed, 
and how endless the enjoyment from one 
of these collections. We supply albums 
and do mounting in most approved styles. 
We also make lantern slides from any of 
our negatives. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington Street, Boston. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLAC EB 


_ Has received a very attrac- 
tive line of 


mst, 


Undressed Kid 
ano Dog Skin Gloves, 


and you are invited to exam- 


ine them. 
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‘ ‘SHINE-THE WORLD AROUN ; 
THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 


In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 5 


§ THE SUN PASTE applied with a cioth for! 
an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots, § 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


a 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. W. Club.— Monday, Nov. 26,330 P. M., 





paign of Education.” 





WANTED. A situation as domestic is desired 
by &@ capable woman, where her child three years 
old will be received with her. Another, by a 
woman whose child is tive months old. Couutry 
preferrea; wagex not so much an object as a home, 
Call in person at 29 Fayette Street, Boston, Thurs 
day, Nov. 22, 2.30 to 4.40 P. M., or address Mrs. E, 
L. Holman, Rutledge St., Highland Station, Mass, 








| To Club Women and Others.—Miss Annie 8, 

| Peck, A. M., lecturer on Greece, will teach the art 
of speaking in public so as to be heard, in 

| five lessons. Classes formed in neighboring towns, 

| a terms address Miss Peck, Back Bay P. 0., 
oston 





| A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as a 
companion for an invalid, as an amanuensis, or as a 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss S.C. Crane, 7 East Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J, 





- — = 
pRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest references as to character and trust- 
worthiness. Moder:te salary. Address E. W. 
| N., Woman’s J unnat Office. 

TO 
PLAY 


Learn: Organ 


“CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


The standard instruction book for the reed 
organ, distinct from any previous work by the 
same author. (t contains all that is neaded for 
a@ mastery of the instrument. $2.50. 


“EMERSON'S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


Easy, progressive lessons, scales, studies, with 
a fine collection of orzan music. $2.50. 


“Bellak’s New Method 
for the Organ.” 


German and English edition. Paper, 75 
cents; Boards, $1.00. 


*“*Winner’s Eureka Method.” 


The latest instruction book. Paper, 75 
cents; Boards, $1 00. 











Any book matled postpaid on receipt of 
price. Send for catalogues of organ music. 











Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc , send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 





BOSTON 












HIGHEST 
SCaVMAYT 














A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo will speak on “The Nation’s Cam’. 
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